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INTRODUCTION 


They are curious, the ways of man with his neighbors. We 
often ignore neighbors, sometimes we quarrel with them, occa- 
sionally we cultivate them. Such has been the varied course of 
relations between the United States and Mexico. 

For years we ignored the Mexicans. We remembered but 
vaguely the unhappy war of the eighteen forties, so costly for 
Mexico, so fruitful for us. Under the Diaz regime of 1876, 
the land was freely opened to our engineers, railway builders, 
and drillers for oil. Many sought fortune in Mexico and they 
and the country prospered. But most of us hardly knew all 
this, and few even suspected the conflicts portended by this 
evolution and inevitable friction. 

Then, when Mexico blew up in revolution in 1911, we began 
to resent our next-door neighbors. We were irritated by 
the shouts and sluggings of revolutionists who interfered with 
American enterprise. Why, we asked, don’t Mexicans behave? 
We did not ask why Mexico exploded—we did not care. We 
only knew that our tranquility was disturbed, our profits 
threatened. We wanted business to go on as usual. Then our 


government tried to make Mexico behave. There were 
abundant exasperations. But we forgot that international exas- 
perations have two sides. We seldom bothered to learn the 


Mexican Side. 

A new neighborliness began on the day Dwight W. Morrow 
went to Mexico in 1927. Since then the United States has been 
represented by ambassadors who knew that decent interna- 
tional relations must develop in an atmosphere of mutual 
respect. Despite arguments over property rights, relations 
between the two countries have steadily improved. In both 
there is recognition of our common stake in the liberty of the 
Western world. Today, Mexico and the United States are 
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pledged allies. Behind this military decision lies a new and 
deepening appreciation of each other’s cultural values. Mexi- 
cans have discovered hitherto unrecognized graces in the land 
once denounced as El Coloso del Norte (The Colossus of the 
North). Americans have slowly awakened to the cultural 
wealth of their next-door neighbor. 

This little book is addressed to Americans (or to los norte- 
americanos, if my Mexican friends prefer) who would know 
more of Mexico’s brave fight against the ills of her colonial 
heritage; of the patriots who took up arms against alien and 
domestic disturbers. A nation which has produced poets and 
painters and teachers, Mexico is worth knowing. She has 
beauty in the thatched or tiled lines of her least village; grace 
in her colonial monuments; vigor in the thought and expres- 
sion of her spokesmen; courage in her citizenry. Mexico, like 
the United States, makes mistakes. Mexico, like the United 
States, is also making a nation. 





1. The Land of Mexico 


The land of Mexico has an area about one-fourth that of the 
United States, and bulks second to Brazil among the twenty 
Latin American republics. It is a land of high mountains, nar- 
row coastal plains and barren deserts. The traveller from the 
north by railroad must endure long hours in crossing the 
desert; the traveller by ship lands at Vera Cruz, sees the thick 
hot jungle on the coastal plain, and journeys up into the rugged 
mountains; the traveller by plane from Texas flies over miles 
of uninhabited brush and forest. 

The chief marker on the Mexican map is the Sierra Madre 
range, shaped like a gigantic wishbone, with its two forks 
reaching north from the capital city, and united in one range 
to the south where it continues on into Central and South 
America. The wanderer who flies the length of Mexico from 
Texas to Guatemala never loses sight of the mountains. His 
plane is forever pushing into the skies to clear their heights. 


THREE CLIMATES 


The climate of Mexico is determined not only by distance 
from the Equator, but by elevation above the sea. Go to Vera 
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Cruz on the Gulf of Mexico. It is hot and wet. In the fields 
around you find cacao, tobacco, vanilla, strange tropical fruits. 
The nearby forests yield rubber, chicle, mahogany; orchids 
and gardenias grow wild. Alligators flourish in sheltered 
waters, great snakes slide through the brush. But take the train 
which pants up the mountain side to Mexico City a mile and 
a half above the sea. Here the air is bracing; the fields yield 
corn and potatoes and wheat. 

They are two worlds, each the same distance from the 
Equator, Altitude cancels out latitude—each 300 feet of ascent 
accounts for a drop of about one degree fahrenheit. Altitude 
creates Mexico’s three climates—that of the tierra fria, “cold 
land,” the tablelands 7,000 feet and more above the sea; the 
tierra templada, “temperate land,” the plateaus and valleys of 
5,000 feet, more or less; the tierra caliente, “hot land,” the 
moist, hot coastal plains. 


THE WET AND THE DRY 

Mexico is a land of erratic rains. For much of Mexico, there 
is a rainy season which lasts from late May to early October; 
a dry season from October to May. The temperature varies 
little, summer is the season of rain, winter of drought. The 
rain is heavy on the high central plateau, heavier on the coastal 
plains, very light on the northern deserts. If the summer rains 
could be held in reservoirs, retained for irrigation during the 
long dry winter, Mexico’s agricultural production could easily 
be doubled or trebled—but irrigation works are costly, and 
Mexico is poor. 

Mexico is largely waste land from the standpoint of the 
agriculturist. About 36 per cent of the entire surface is made 
up of mountains, rivers, lakes, deserts and swamps; 16 per cent 
more is given over to forests; 39 per cent is in arid lands with 
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scant rainfall and vegetation, good only for sparse pasturage— 
only about 8.5 per cent of the entire area is cultivated or 


cultivatable. 


WANTED—MORE COMMUNICATIONS 

From the point of view of communications, Mexico is still a 
land but slightly tied together. There are 20,972 miles of rail- 
roads—chiefly connecting the capital with outlying points. 
The highway system of Mexico has taken on new importance 
during recent years; there are now 3,845 miles of all-weather 
highways. The Pan American highway is finished from Texas 
to the Mexican capital. Fine highways link Mexico City with 
Pueblo and Vera Cruz on the east, with Guadalajara and 
Acapulco on the west. 














But there are still great areas cut off from the main stream 
of Mexican national life. The peninsula of Yucatan, about 
55,000 square miles in extent, is connected neither by railroad 
nor highway with central Mexico. Steamship service fitfully 
links the Yucatecan port of Progreso with Vera Cruz. Air 
service offers the only ready contact. The ample peninsula, 
with its low dry tablelands in the north and its lush tropical 
jungles in the south, belongs to Mexico, but to all intents and 
purposes it is a world apart. 

Even more isolated is the western peninsula of Lower Cali- 
fornia, 760 miles from north to south. It is an arid and sparsely 
populated waste, much of it a desert. There are few roads, 
practically no railroads. Almost equally isolated from the main 
currents of Mexican life are the hot tropical states of Chiapas 
and Tabasco; as also are great stretches in many of the other 
states. The majority of Mexican villages are connected with the 
outer world only by burro trails. The unifying of the Mexican 
nation, the tying together of the people who live in it, awaits 
the extension of highways and the building of railroads. 

















2. The Making of the Nation 


No one knows when the land called Mexico was first settled. 
Scholars speculate upon a migration of peoples from Asia to 
America, probably coming by way of the Bering Strait. The 
details are debated. All we know clearly is that when the 
Spaniards arrived in the New World, the Indians were well 
established from Hudson Bay to Patagonia. 


THE SPANISH CONQUEST 
When the Spaniards came to Mexico in 1519, the country was 
divided between various warring tribes. There were Tarascans 
in the west; Aztecs on the central plateau, Zapotecs and Miz- 
tecs in the Oaxaca highlands; Mayas in the peninsula of Yuca- 
tan. The Aztecs under Emperor Moctezuma held fitful control 
over much of Mexico. 

The story of the conquest by Hernan Cortés belongs to the 
great epics of all time. In 1519, Cortés put to sea with 600 men, 
eleven small ships, sixteen horses, ten brass guns, and four 
falconets. Intent upon gold and grandeur, he landed first at 
Yucatan, then at Tabasco, and finally anchored near the site 
of the present city of Vera Cruz—“The Rich City of the True 
Cross,” he named it. 

From the holy city of Tenochtitlan (on whose site Mexico 
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City now stands) messengers from the Emperor Moctezuma 
brought gifts and entreaties that the foreigners depart. But the 
gifts served only to whet Cortés’ appetite and the prayers were 
unheeded. 

Internal dissension among the Indian tribes, and Indian 
superstition, were Cortés’ allies. The first enabled him to make 
an alliance with the Indians of Tlaxcala, who were always glad 
of an excuse to start a war on the Aztecs. Cortés and his smali 
band of men, reinforced by an army of Tlaxcalans, climbed 
the long trail up the mountains, and marched on the holy city 
of Tenochtitlan. 

The city put up no defense. On the contrary, Moctezuma 
made the invaders welcome. For Aztec superstition had iden- 
tified Cortés with the legendary Indian King Quetzalcoatl, 
who had disappeared centuries before with the promise to 
return and redeem his people. 

Cortés’ redemption was swift. He seized the royal person 
of Moctezuma and held him as hostage. He imposed a tribute 
of gold and precious stones upon the country. 

All was going well for Cortés until his own countrymen 
attempted to stab him in the back. The governor of Cuba 
had dispatched Panfilo Narvaez with 15 ships, g00 men and 
80 guns to supersede Cortés. This company put into Vera 
Cruz at a time when the people of Tenochtitlan were becom- 
ing increasingly restive. Cortés and a few faithful men 
descended upon the intruders, put Narvaez in chains, won the 
new troops to their own side by promises of gold and concu- 
bines, and returned to the high capital. 

But the charm was broken. Revolt was near. By June 1520 
Cortés and his men, loaded with booty of gold and precious 
stones, were in full flight. 

Cuba’s governor, however, had been impressed by the vic- 
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tory over Narvaez, and sent Cortés reinforcements. The forces 
of Tlaxcala were reorganized, and in the spring of 1521 Cortés 
returned to complete his conquest. On the 13th of August, 
after a siege of 85 days, Tenochtitlan fell. 


SPANISH COLONIAL RULE 


So Spain moved in—representatives of the Crown to administer 
law and justice, bishops and priests to convert the people to 
the true faith. New Spain was established, destined to remain 
for three centuries as the brightest star in the royal crown of 
Castile. 

This land called New Spain remained a Spanish colony from 
1521 to 1821. For three hundred years Spain made laws, admin- 
istered courts, collected taxes, explored jungle and desert, in 
an area reaching from modern Guatemala to California. 

The conquerors took their pay in land. Encomiendas—royal 
grants of the services of so many thousands of Indians, 
together with the lands they occupied—were distributed to the 
favored servants of the Crown. Theoretically the indians were 
protected. There were plenty of good intentions in the Court 
of Madrid. Charles V in 1523 definitely forbade Cortés to 
impose the encomienda system upon Mexico, stipulated that 
the Indians should be “free vassals.” But Madrid was far away, 
the encomienda system flourished, and Cortés was a chief ben- 
eficiary. 

The conquerors came without their women. Interbreeding 
began apace. The society of New Spain took on a four-fold 
pattern: European-born whites, the gachupines (men with 
spurs); American-born whites, the creoles; mestizos, mixed 
Spaniard and Indian; Indians. The gachupines ruled, the cre- 
oles’ rights were limited, the mestizos had no place either in 
white or Indian society, the Indian was a slave. 


= 
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REAPING THE SPOILS 
Economically, colonial rule of Mexico paid handsome divi- 
dends to Spain. The yearly income of the Spanish King from 
New Spain averaged almost 7 million dollars. By the first years 
of the nineteenth century, as colonial rule was drawing to a 
close, Spain was getting almost two-thirds of her royal income 
from Mexico. Taxes, licenses, royalties were piled upon all 
operations—with a bewildering weight and variety which made 
England’s demands upon her colonies seem light indeed. 

The economy of New Spain was subordinated at every point 
to that of the mother country; the colonists could not trade 
with foreigners, they could not trade with other Spanish col- 
onies. All trade had to be cleared through the Board of Trade 
at Sevilla (changed in 1720 to Cadiz). Industry was throttled. 
The colony furnished raw materials, Spain saw to the process- 
ing and manufacturing. The same technique was applied to 
mining. Mexico had mercury, but so had Spain. Consequently 
all Mexican production was prohibited, and Spain sold the 
mercury required for refining in Mexico at exorbitant rates. 
Agriculture suffered. Spain produced olives, therefore New 
Spain could plant no olive trees. Spain had vineyards; New 
Spain could raise no grapes. To this day, the Mexican output 
of olives and grapes is insignificant. 


THE DEVIL TAKE THE HINDMOST 
This political and economic pattern determined the fate of 
the people of the colony. The gachupin held the best jobs, 
collected the most tribute. The creole came next, was usually 
rich. The mestizo, despised by white and Indian, edged his 
way into positions of lesser power and gradually won eco- 
nomic status. The Indian was seldom more than a slave, Cor- 
ruption flourished. Viceroys often fleeced the Crown, petty 
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officials took their toll from state revenue. Every one stole 
from the Indian. Offices were bought and sold like pigs in the 
market place. Smuggling was no more frowned upon than 
was breaking the Volstead Act at a later day in the United 
States. 

This was the school in which the Mexican people learned 
the arts of government and finance. The occasional honest and 
able viceroy could do little to stem the tide. Economic enter- 
prise was stifled. Mexico became the seller of cheap raw mate- 
rials, the buyer of costly finished goods. Since Indian labor 
was plentiful and cheap, people with pretensions came to 
regard physical labor as demeaning. The gentleman was the 
caballero, the man on horseback, who bossed those who 
worked with their hands in the heat of the day. Colonial rule 
thus left Mexico ill-prepared to rule her own house. 


CUTTING LOOSE FROM SPAIN 


The revolts of Latin America in 1810 and the years which 
followed were not generally open attacks upon the Spanish 
monarchy. Nor were they usually uprisings of the lower 
strata of society—in other words, they were not social revo- 
lutions, On the contrary, in Argentina, Chile, and Venezuela, 
they were gestures of allegiance by upper-class dominant 
groups to the rightful Bourbon King, Ferdinand VII, who 
had been dethroned by Napoleon Bonaparte in 1808. These 
groups proposed to hold the power in trust for Ferdinand. 

In Mexico, the pattern was different. The movement for 
independence did not stem from the top, but from the bot- 
tom. The will to liberation was widespread. The disinherited 
Indians wanted emancipation; the mmestizo wanted it, too, for 
Spain had given him only a slender chance to better himself. 
The rich creole wanted it in order to hold the growing 
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wealth of Mexico at home, and drive out the gachupines who 
monopolized offices and economic advantages. 


THE CRY OF DOLORES 


The standard-bearer of Mexican independence was a village 
priest, Miguel Hidalgo, a creole whose lot was cast in a humble 
parish among poverty-driven Indians in the village of Dolores. 
He was a practical man as well as a dreamer. He taught his 
parishioners to tan leather and to make pottery. In flagrant 
defiance of the Spanish law, he also taught them to raise olives 
and grapes, and to experiment with silk worms. Father Hidalgo 
wanted independence on social grounds, he wanted his people 
to have a chance in life. 

When, on September 16, 1810, he called his people to the 
church, he announced a “new dispensation.” The land must be 
recaptured from the Spaniards. This was el Grito de Dolores, 
the cry of Dolores, the declaration of Mexican independence, 
and the first authentic movement towards social revolution in 
Latin America. But Hidalgo was not a soldier, he did not have 
arms. The Spanish garrisons soon put an end to his rough 
army of 80,000 marching Indians who attacked Spanish can- 
non with machetes. Hidalgo fell, and his leadership passed to 
another and abler priest, José Maria Morelos. 

For three years the forces of Morelos outmaneuvered the 
soldiers of Spain. He almost won the fight, but military power 
and treachery were too much for him. Late in 1815 he faced 


a Spanish firing squad. 


REVOLUTION BETRAYED 
Mexican revolt was ended—this was the news sent to Ferdi- 
nand, now restored to his throne. But the revolt was not 
ended. Two priests, both dead now, had spoken for millions 
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who had no voice. Guerrilla bands of revolutionists continued 
to harry Spanish troops. 

Then came betrayal. The wealthy creoles in the capital 
were watching events in other sections of Latin America, and 
they discovered profit in independence. If they could rid Mex- 
ico of the gachupines, end the paying of tithes to the royal 
crown, they could retain the profit of field and forest and 
mine. “Respectable” elements were converted to the idea of 
seeking independence. Some honest conservatives turned 
against Ferdinand because of his weak acceptance of liberal 
constitutional reforms in Spain, but the majority were per- 
suaded by the hope of profit. 

Agustin Iturbide now took the lead—a figure precisely cut 
for the occasion. A renegade royalist general, he was vain, 
unscrupulous, quick-witted. He played upon the vanity, con- 
victions and ambitions of diverse groups. He led the campaign 
for the Three Guaranties: Independence, Religion and Union. 
Independence was won in 1821; many gachupines were driven 
out; the creoles came into their own. Everyone was satisfied— 
except the lower four-fifths of the population who had gotten 
nothing, not freedom, not land, not a voice in determining 
their lot. 

Mexican independence was now a fact. A new nation had 
been born. 


GROPING TOWARD MATURITY 
Independence found Mexico ill-prepared to grapple with her 
inherited ills. The first thirty years of independence were 
stormy. 
Leadership was sadly lacking. Iturbide, after a lot of tall talk 
about offering the crown of Mexico to Ferdinand of Spain, 
shortly emerged as the Emperor Agustin I. He was endowed 
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with absolute powers in perpetuity—a perpetuity which lasted 
eleven months. ; 

Next came one of the most extraordinary gentlemen of for- 
tune in all American history, Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, 
destined to march on and off the stage for more than thirty 
years. Soldier, politician and rabble-rouser of the first order, 
he was the popular leader of numerous revolutions, and five 
times President of the Republic. Faithless to every cause he 
sponsored, he invariably emerged as the outstanding figure in 
a new uprising. Exiled again and again, he had a fatal faculty 
for turning up once more. 

It was Santa Anna who fought the Texans when they pro- 
claimed their independence in 1836. It was Santa Anna who 
led the best-fought battles against General Scott in the war 
with the United States in 1848. Even after that crushing defeat 
—and renewed exile—he returned again to the Presidency in 
1853. 

During all those confused years, anarchy prevailed over 
much of Mexico, corruption flourished in high places and 
low. Life was cheap and precarious. 


REVOLUTION REKINDLED 


Our human body has hidden powers of purification. So Mex- 
ico, sweating and bleeding, had within it the powers of heal- 
ing. Young men were growing up; they were reading of the 
struggle for liberty in France and America, reading again the 
words of Hidalgo and Morelos. 

They were Mexicans. Loyalty to Spain was forgotten. They 
were creating a new nation. They saw corruption everywhere, 
and power concentrated in the hands of the few. They 
turned upon the powerful—the landholders and the princes 
of the Church. They were not irreligious, but they attacked 
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the Church because she was the rich handmaiden of those who 
dominated. They called themselves “liberals,” just as did their 
kin throughout Latin America. 

Liberalism found a leader, Benito Juarez. A pure-blooded 
Zapotec Indian from the state of Oaxaca, he began as a school 
teacher, became governor of his state, then president of the 
Supreme Court, and finally president of the republic. He was 
the chief author of the Constitution of 1857. 

Five years later came the French invasion of Mexico and 
the establishment of a new empire under the Hapsburg, Maxi- 
milian. Juarez withdrew to E] Paso on the Texas border, but 
he acknowledged no allegiance to the foreign ruler. His sup- 
porters, resorting to guerrilla warfare, harried the French, 
until at last Napoleon’s withdrawal of troops from Mexico, 
to some degree under American pressure, facilitated the cap- 
ture and execution of Maximilian in 1867. Juarez returned 
to Mexico City. ; 

Serene, indefatigable, Juarez fought foreign foes and domes- 
tic spoilsmen. He thought to establish a realm of order and jus- 
tice, to restore lands to the Indians, to curb the accumulated 
power of the Church. But his opponents were too strong for 
him. Lands taken from the Church and the great hacendados 
passed into the hands of greater landlords. The poor whom he 
wished to serve remained poor. 


DICTATORSHIP 
Order came to Mexico with Porfirio Diaz in 1876, and pre- 
vailed until Diaz fled in 1911. Diaz was a mestizo born in 
Oaxaca, and one of the generals who helped in the execution 
of the Emperor Maximilian. After the death of Juarez, Diaz 
organized his own revolution and made himself dictator of 
Mexico. He ruled for thirty-five years. 














































They were years of enterprise—the building of railroads, 
the opening of mines, the drilling of oil wells. The foreigner 
came with millions of dollars, pounds, francs and marks. 

They were years of peace. The country road was as safe 
as the city street. Mexican credit stood high in New York and 
London. The name of Diaz was honored. But his good deeds— 
they were many—were obscured by his exclusive devotion to 
the interests of the ruling class. These accumulated the best 
land. They had almost unlimited power over the lives and 
destinies of the Indians. The rich grew richer, the poor poorer. 

In 1910 Diaz invited the best people to celebrate the centen- 
nial of Father Hidalgo’s Grito de Dolores. They danced and 
sang, they drank champagne, the women paraded jewels and 
fine dresses. Diaz scarcely heard the angry voices raised in 
huts where peones lived, the shouts of men marching, the 
angry word “Revolution!” 

A few months later the octogenarian president fled to France. 


REVOLUTION FULFILLED 
The Mexican Revolution, any loyal Mexican will tell you, did 
not begin with the overthrow of Diaz. The Revolution began 
with Hidalgo. It was continued by Benito Juarez. It came to 
fruition with Madero, Zapata, Calles, Cardenas. 

Revolution is a social upheaval. But few of the revolu- 
tionary leaders of Mexico have understood it. 

Francisco Madero, an aristocrat and landowner, was the 
successful leader of the revolution which overthrew Porfirio 
Diaz. Madero proposed to heal Mexico with honest elections 
and orderly government. He did not face the deeper meanings 
of the struggle. Within two years he was overthrown and 
assassinated. 

Victoriano Huerta, who succeeded him, might have returned 




















Mexico to the Diaz pattern, but Mexico would not have it. 
He lasted only a few months. 

Venustiano Carranza, governor of the state of Coahuila, was 
the next leader. He was of the country gentleman type, essen- 
tially a conservative, although he had the backing of the lib- 
eral leaders. Prodded by them, he gave Mexico the Constitu- 
tion of 1917. 

He restored some order to the country, but not until 1920, 
when Alvaro Obregon, Carranza’s former ally and leading 
general, ousted his one-time chief and was elected to the presi- 
dency, did the government at last gain the support of all the 
leading revolutionary groups. 

With the establishment of peace the government was able 
to start its program of much-needed reforms. Obregén and 
his successor, Plutarco Elias Calles, attacked the land problem 
with vigor, built schools, disciplined the army and improved 
civil administration. 

But with peace, too, came a conservative reaction, a gradual 
return to the old ways, a steady tightening of the lines of gov- 
ernment. The revolutionary fires burned low. 

Then, with the advent of Lazaro Cardenas, elected President 
in 1934, the revolution began to come into its own. 

Cardenas was elected with the support of Calles, but he 
soon proved that he proposed to be president in his own name. 
His course represented a return to the earlier program of the 
Revolution. He expropriated the lands of the great estates with 
bewildering speed, re-creating the communal village ejidos. 
He gave labor almost a free hand. He seized the oil properties 
of seventeen British and American companies. 

Cardenas had the devoted support of labor and the farmers. 
The middle class and the more prosperous did not like him, 
called him a Red. 
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The election of Manuel Avila Camacho in 1940 brought 
sighs of relief from solid citizens. Avila Camacho’s regime has 
developed without revolutionary pyrotechnics. Peaceful rela- 
tions with the church have been restored. Friendly relations 
have been strengthened with the United States. The land pro- 
gram has been allowed to rest. A settlement of the oil con- 
troversy seems to have been reached with the United States 
government. The Mexican Revolution has, for the moment at 
least, become as staid as the Washington Monument. 


THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TODAY 


The outsider is hard put to it when he attempts to understand 
Mexican politics. He seeks parallels with the home politics of 
Iowa or New York, and cannot find them. He forgets Mexico’s 
different electorate. He would like to see Mexico “demo- 
cratic,” but fails to reckon with the enormous inert popula- 
tion cut off from genuine participation in national life by 
illiteracy, poverty, regionalism, and political inexperience. 

The visitor asks about political parties. He wanders up 
Avenida Juarez and the Paseo de la Reforma and reads the 
placarded names of twenty political groups. He concludes that 
Mexico, like the United States, has party rule. He does not 
realize how little these parties mean. There is, to be sure, the 
dominant party, the PRM, the Party of the Mexican Revolu- 
tion, which is as completely official as the postoffice or the 
collector of taxes. The PRM controls election machinery and 
decides the results. The other parties are chiefly expressions 
of personalismo, fitfully representing one or another man’s 
political hopes. 

The Communists, though limited in numbers, form an 
authentic minority party. Accién Nacional, a small but influ- 
ential group of rightist clericals, is also a genuine party. 
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Mexican politics, like those of all Latin America, are strongly 
personal. They are founded on the caudillo (or “head man’’) 
tradition, faithful both to Spanish and Indian heritage. Plutarco 
Elias Calles ruled Mexico as president and as the power behind 
presidents from 1924 to 1934. Lazaro Cardenas dominated the 
country from 1934 to 1940. 


“CHECKS AND BALANCES” 


Today personalismo is less pronounced. Avila Camacho’s 
power is tempered by the shadow of Cardenas’ influence in 
civil and military circles. Numerous “strong men,” among 
whom ex-President Portes Gil is notable, hold power not 
lightly overridden, The chief spokesman for labor, Lombardo 
Toledano, cannot wisely be disregarded. Thus personalismo 
is modified by a kind of democratic control, with rival cau- 
dillos limiting the power of the titular chief. 

Mexican elections leave much to be desired. Machines rule 
the politics of city and town, which suggests that Mexico City 
and Guadalajara are not unlike Jersey City and Chicago. 

State and municipal governments continue to concern patri- 
otic Mexicans. There have’been, there are today, some able 
and honest state governors, but the general level has never 
been high. They are elected by well-greased machines, dom- 
inated by the federal power. Corruption is general. Many citi- 
zens of the United States, recalling our own incomplete strug- 
gle for efficient government, will understand Mexican unrest. 


GOOD OMENS 


Today there are cleansing winds blowing in Mexican life. 
Throughout the various ministries in the federal government, 
there are young economists, physicians, lawyers, technicians, 
who have been well-trained in the University of Mexico, in 
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Paris, in London, in the United States. They are beginning to 
raise their voices against the bungling of political chiefs. They 
take Revolution seriously, and they fight to give the principles 
of Revolution a fairer chance. There are forces in public 
opinion which are beginning to find voice. On the right, there 
are honorable men who demand a cleansing of government— 
some of these unfortunately, combine “rightness” with bitter 
anti-United States sentiment. From the left, especially from 
the leadership of labor, come pleas for public integrity. From 
the battered lower middle class comes angry criticism which 
is unorganized and ineffective, but significant. A body of pub- 
lic opinion is in the making. 














3. The People of Mexico 


Who is the Mexican? What is his ancestry? What does he 
eat, what sort of house does he occupy, what manner of life 
does he lead? These are the questions of the curious visitor 
in any strange land. In Mexico, as in the United States, the 
census taker can but begin to answer them. 

There are today about 19,500,000 Mexicans. In terms of 
all Mexico, this means that there is an average of 26 persons 
to each square mile (to be compared with 44 in the United 
States; 742 in England; 352 in Germany). But Mexico, like 
other nations, does not spread its people out with such pre- 
cision. Over 6 per cent of the people live in the tiny Federal 
District (corresponding to the District of Columbia, seat of 
the capital city); here there are over 3,000 persons to the 
square mile. The well-populated states of Vera Cruz on the 
Gulf and Mexico (not including the capital) on the central 
plateau, have an average of more than 50 to the square mile. 
But the jungle territory of Quintana Roo, in Yucatan, has less 
than one person to the square mile. 

The movement toward the cities, familiar phenomenon of 
industrialized countries, has but begun in Mexico. Seventy per 
cent of the Mexican population still live in communities of less 
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than 2,500—as contrasted with the United States, where but 
44 per cent are classed as rural, and 56 per cent as urban. 

These, then, are the Mexicans. To understand them better 
we can classify them first, by the criterion of race, and second, 
by economic status. 


THE RACIAL PATTERN 

The population of Mexico is an amalgam, in which the broad 
base is of Indian blood. No statistics tell the exact racial com- 
position of the people. Recent estimates indicate that roughly 
30 per cent of Mexicans are pure Indian; 55 per cent mestizo— 
mixtures of white and Indian; 15 per cent white. According 
to that guess, at least 85 per cent are Indian, predominantly 
Indian or part Indian, It may safely be inferred that more than 
half of all Mexicans are more Indian than white in blood and 
cultural ties. 


THE INDIANS OF MEXICO 


The number of Indians may be roughly reckoned from the 
census of 1930. At that time about 14 per cent of all Mexicans 
spoke one or another Indian language—about half of these 
spoke no Spanish. Among these pure-blooded Indians the most 
numerous were the Aztecs—about 650,000. They live on the 
central plateau; their ancestors controlled most of Mexico 
when the Spaniards came. Next come the Mayas, whose proud 
civilization reached its peak in the sixth century—about 400,000 
of them. They still make up the bulk of the population of the 
Yucatan peninsula. The Zapotecs, numbering about 350,000, 
live in the highlands of Oaxaca, and the Totanacs—some 75,000 
—along the Gulf Coast around Vera Cruz. In Michoacan, 
around Lake Patzcuaro, are some 40,000 Tarascans. 

These figures, necessarily inexact, cover those who definitely 
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belong to the Indian world, speak little or no Spanish. In each 
case, many others who ethnically belong to these Indian groups 
have become Mexicanized. They speak Spanish by preference, 
and have forgotten their Indian dialects. 


THE “MESTIZO” 
Since Spanish immigrants seldom brought their women, inter- 
mixture of Spaniards and Indians was common from the begin- 
ning. Almost every officer and common soldier took a daugh- 
ter of the country. These unions yielded a new generation 
which, belonging neither to the white nor the Indian world, 
injected new and disturbing elements into the social scheme. 

Having no social status, the mestizo often became a free- 
booter and a rebel. He became the rival of the white man in 
oppressing the Indian; the contriver of small business deals in 
which he levelled tribute on both Indian and white. In the 
days of revolution, he was the natural leader; in the days of 
independence, he became the politician. 

So it is in Mexico today, The white man is usually the intel- 
lectual or the master of big enterprises; the Indian is still the 
burden bearer; the mestizo is the trader, the nimble lawyer— 
and always a politician. 


THE SPANIARD 


The Spaniard furnished the bulk of the white blood of Mexico. 
He also laid his veneer upon the life of the country—language, 
religion, social customs. Spanish architecture was superimposed 
upon the simple Indian village; in almost every community 
there is a church tower which betrays its peninsular heritage. 
Spanish art forms were blended with the folk crafts of the 
Indian; his pottery and weaving took on Spanish designs and 
color, while retaining much of the Indian character. Through- 
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out the colonial period, the chief pride was to be white, to 
be a creole. This idea persisted during the first century of 
independence. Only during recent years have Mexicans begun 
to boast of their Indian inheritance. 


THE ECONOMIC PATTERN 
Economic status affords a fairer test for sorting out the com- 
ponent parts of any people, whether it be in Mexico or the 
United States. The behavior and the thoughts of all mortals 
are intimately related to what they eat for breakfast—and how 
much breakfast they get; what they do to earn a living; what 
they read; what sort of houses they live in. 

We can break Mexico down into four chief groups: the 
tillers of the soil, the industrial workers, the lower middle class, 
and the privileged people. 

Seventy per cent of Mexicans are farmers and farm laborers. 
There are many kinds of farmers. In the United States we 
think of independent farmers, tenant farmers, farm laborers, 
itinerant farm hands, sharecroppers. In Mexico, the farming 
population breaks down into three groups: 


THE “PEONES” 
First, the peones, wage workers on the land of others, account 
for about 30 per cent of the entire Mexican population. These 
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are chiefly Indians, and their economic status is the lowest of all 
Mexicans. For four centuries, the pedm was little more than a 
chattel. The Revolution has improved his social and legal status, 
save in isolated communities unreached by federal power; it 
has not improved his economic status. The pedn’s daily wage 
seldom exceeds one peso—twenty American cents. His daily 
fare, as in 1700 and 1800, is still largely limited to corn, chili, 
and beans. His house is still a one-room shack, with scant sani- 
tary provisions, usually with inadequate water supply, with 
straw mats on the earth floor for beds. He can seldom get any 
medical attention. He is usually illiterate, although sometimes 
his children may have access to schools. The cheapest movies 
are beyond his reach, he cannot own a radio, he cannot read 
a newspaper. He is a citizen of his own village, only dimly 
aware of his place in the nation, and without knowledge of the 
larger world. The pedn has not yet been made an effective part 
of the national life. 


THE “EJIDATARIOS” 


Second, the ejidatarios, members of the communal villages, 
reconstituted on the earlier Spanish model, represent some 
882,000 families, living in 14,526 villages, with holdings of 
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about 62,000,000 acres, aggregating about 20 per cent of the 
entire Mexican population. Economically, the ejidatario is but 
little advanced beyond the status of the pedn. His cash income 
is about the same; he has the same sort of house; eats the same 
food. He still wears huaraches (sandals) on his feet and a 
sarape (blanket) over his shoulders; he still sleeps on his petate 
(straw mat) on the floor. 

Culturally, however, he has made distinct progress. He has 
more and better schools, improved water supply and sanita- 
tion. He is beginning to read. The ejido village subscribes to 
a newspaper or two, which are passed from hand to hand. It 
has a cooperative organization which offers experience in 
democratic control. The ejidatario has made a beginning at 
organized sports, a distinct milestone in release from serfdom. 
Psychologically, he knows himself as a beneficiary of the 
nation which gave him land. He is a revolucionario, he belongs 
to the Party of the Mexican Revolution, to the National Con- 
federation of Peasants—he may have no real voice in the 
handling of those organizations, but he belongs; he is no longer 
an outsider. He votes in national elections, he is for or against 
men and measures. He takes himself seriously. That is the 
beginning of the democratic process. 


THE “RANCHEROS” 
Third, the rancheros, small independent farmers, account for 
some 800,000 families, almost 20 per cent of the national popu- 
lation. Some are survivors of the freeholders of other days, 
some were allotted individual farms during recent years, oth- 
ers came into individual possession of land through the break- 
ing up of ejidos. The members of this group range from the 
hapless farmer who battles with his three or four poor acres to 
the more fortunate who have forty, fifty or more acres. Many 
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rancheros are little better off economically than the pedn. 
Some, more resourceful or more fortunate, have larger houses, 
better water supply and sanitation, an enlarged diet. Culturally, 
most rancheros are advanced far beyond the pedn. Literacy 
is general. There are schools for the children. The ranchero 
reads the newspapers, has a radio, goes to the movies. He takes 
a hand in national politics, inclines to be a conservative, is an 
ardent Catholic, fears communism, suspects labor unions, is 
usually against the government in power. So far as he has ideas 
on the larger world, they are dominated by biting distrust of 
all foreigners. For it is foreigners he blames for the crowding 
of the little fellow off on to dry marginal farms. 


LABOR 


Industrial labor represents about one-tenth of the Mexican 
population; it includes the 14,872 workers in petroleum, the 
69,606 miners, the 97,537 textile operatives, the 13,397 metal 
workers, the 12,786 workers in building materials, the 14,419 
clothing workers, the 60,804 engaged in food processing, the 
57,770 railroad employees. 

The economic status of the industrial workers varies greatly. 
Petroleum workers, with about 11 pesos ($2.20) daily, are the 
best paid; railroad employees get from 6 to 7 pesos ($1.20 to 
$1.40); textile workers may get as low as 1.50 pesos (30c). 
The poorest industrial worker fares little better than the pedn. 
The more favored live in a one- or two-room tenement, sleep 
on beds instead of petates, wear shoes instead of huaraches; 
have clothing of blue denim instead of white manta. Their 
daily fare is expanded to include some meat, coffee, milk. They 
drink beer instead of the peasant’s pulque. 

Culturally, the industrial worker is reached by the news- 
paper, the cheap magazine, the movies, the radio, the school, 
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the labor union, the political rally. He is usually literate, has 
decided views on national issues, is increasingly aware of inter- 
national questions. His national and international outlook is 
dominated by the trade union leaders, among whom Vicente 
Lombardo Toledano is the most influential. 


THE LOWER MIDDLE CLASS 


The lower middle class includes about 10 per cent of the Mex- 
ican population. In this group fall the majority of government 
employees—4.q4 per cent of all wage earners worked for the 
government in 1930; the bulk of those in trade—5.8 per cent of 
the gainfully occupied were so reckoned in 1930. Their eco- 
nomic status is indicated by a few typical wages: more than 
half of all government employees receive less than 100 pesos 
($20.40) monthly; white-collar workers in shops, offices, often 
get less than 100, are fortunate to get 150 pesos monthly. The 
small tradesman—most Mexican business is small—counts him- 
self fortunate with a monthly income of 150 pesos. 

The lower middle class occupies a peculiarly meager place. 
Culturally, its members have acquired ambition for better 
things. They are chiefly city dwellers. They read newspapers, 
magazines and some books. They go to the movies. They have 
acquired tastes for comforts out of their reach. They react 
in angry resentment against those with fairer fortune, espe- 
cially against the foreigner, the foreigner who has everything. 
This explains, in part, the considerable anti-American feeling 
among the Mexican lower middle class. 


THE PRIVILEGED 
This group, made up of those who enjoy the privileges and 
comforts of modern living, includes the upper middle class, 
the new capitalists, and the economic survivors of the old 
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aristocracy. They number perhaps 5 per cent of all Mexicans. 

Here we find the more successful professional and business 
people: the larger shopkeeper, the lawyer, the doctor, the 
engineer, the contractor. An income which reaches even the 
equivalent of $150 a month spells privilege. It means that the 
recipient can have a three-room apartment, one or two ser- 
vants, a car, and present a brave front to his world. As incomes 
rise to the equivalent of $300, $500 or more per month, the 
apartment enlarges, the car is of more recent vintage, the num- 
ber of servants increases. 

Here are included the little handful of the new Mexican 
capitalists, resourceful men who have created industries, 
organized successful businesses, indulged in real estate specu- 
lation, or accumulated a competence in politics. These occupy 
the best houses in Mexico City and the state capitals. 

Here, also, are found the survivors of the old aristocracy 
which ruled and owned Mexico in the days of Porfirio Diaz. 
Some salvaged enough from their landholdings to buy apart- 
ment houses, office buildings and hotels in the capital or to 
make investment in mortgages and foreign securities. 

Many foreigners are found in the ranks of the successful 
upper middle class and among the capitalists. The grocery busi- 
ness, big and little, and most of the food processing plants are 
in the hands of Spaniards; hardware, machinery and drugs are 
German-dominated; the textile mills and the chief department 
stores are French; the street-cars are British; most other public 
utilities are American and Canadian; mines are chiefly Ameri- 
can and British. 


LIFE IN THE CITY 
The capital city of Mexico, with 1,200,000 population, is the 
center of all political, business, and intellectual life. The capi- 
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tal devours the leadership of the country. Every politician, 


doctor and lawyer nurses the ambition to live in the capital— 
draining the states of their leadership. The press of the capital 
dominates the country; there are few adequate papers in the 
state capitals. 

Mexico City is a loose collection of many municipalities, At 
the center is the city itself; proud office buildings, banks and 
government offices; shops, theatres, finely paved streets; the 
best houses and the worst tenements; here also are graceful 
reminders of Spanish heritage—the Cathedral built upon the 
ruins of the ancient teocalli (“god-house,” the chief ritual 
center) of Tenochtitlan, scores of church towers reminding 
the visitor of Sevilla and Toledo, a few fine colonial buildings 
and houses built in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
This city proper is modern; miles of new apartment houses 
crowd out the older houses of Spanish and French tradition; 
the chief streets are well paved, the water supply is more or less 
dependable, and the sewers function. As soon as you leave this 
modern city, you are off in the ruts of unpaved streets, strings 
of tenements and shacks; here the water supply is often from 
wells of doubtful purity; outdoor privies dot the landscape. 

The provincial cities follow much the same pattern. Gua- 
dalajara and Puebla each boast.a modern city center, with 
some well-paved streets, many fine houses, beautiful churches 
—and all around the straggling huts and tenements of the poor. 
Spain looms large both in Guadalajara and Puebla; its churches 
and old houses bear witness to the men who built these cities. 
Oaxaca, in the south, bears many colonial traces, but it is 
Indian to the core, and Spain’s glory is there chiefly in church 
domes and facades of crumbling colonial houses. Monterrey, 
in the north, is a cross between Texas and Mexico; business 
and industry hum; Spain is forgotten. 
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LIFE IN THE VILLAGE 
The village is Mexico. Go to Oaxtepec or Popotla or Uruapan 
and find the repeated pattern. The cactus hedges, the adobe 
houses, the patio with flowers, the piled vines of purple bou- 
gainvillea, the giant ahbuehuetes (of the cypress family) in their 
massive strength, the Indians in their rebozos and sarapes of 
gay colors—the pattern changes but little, save in the lowlands, 
where the thatched huts take the place of the adobe houses 
with tiled roofs, reminding the traveller of villages seen in 
Africa. There is the inevitable village market, center of social 
life and trade, listless six days a week, coming to life on the 
seventh day, with hundreds or thousands of Indians coming 
in from scores of miles around, their backs and burros laden 
with foods and pottery and textiles to be exchanged for their 
neighbors’ wares. Here is primitive economy which has resisted 
all the rules of modern business. Goods are bartered, little 
money changes hands, Not more than twenty or thirty dollars 
in small coins are enough to finance a market in which hun- 
dreds do their bargaining. 


CULTURAL ADVANCEMENT 
The Mexican Revolution, despite excesses and betrayals, was 
directed toward the advancement of the common man, That 
common man marched with banners bearing the legend Tierra 
y Libertad—land and liberty. He carried a second slogan: 
Tierra y Libros—land and books. He knew that liberty and 
literacy must come together. 

The development of the Mexican school since 1920 is a 
heartening chapter. True, there had been schools in the days 
of Porfirio Diaz. The Church had good schools in the chief 
cities; the state conducted excellent schools ranging from the 
primary grades to the university—but almost no education 
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was available to the children of the poor. Illiteracy was almost 
universal in the villages; only the more fortunate learned to 
read and write even in the capital and chief cities. 

The rural school is eloquent proof that Mexico means what 
it says about human rights. Launched in the 1920's, rural 
schools have multiplied until in 1938-39, there were 11,974 with 
15,063 teachers and 715,085 pupils. At the present time there 
are about 4,000,000 Mexican children between the ages of 6 
and 14; of these about 49 per cent have schools, 51 per cent 
have none, 


THE VILLAGE SCHOOL—A UNIQUE EXPERIMENT 


Much can be said in praise of the quality of education in 
Mexico. Unhampered by tradition, the designers of the Mexi- 
can school sought an instrument to meet the needs of the vil- 
lage community. They had few trained teachers, so they 
trained them as they worked. Cultural missions, with teams 
made up of an educator, a social worker, an agronomist, a pub- 
lic health nurse and other specialists spent six weeks in a rural 
center giving a short course to prospective teachers from the 
surrounding country. They had no buildings, no funds with 
which to build them, so the villagers worked holidays and 
Sundays building a school, or adapting old buildings to new 
uses. They had no equipment, so teachers and pupils and par- 
ents built desks, blackboards, benches. ‘They could pay teach- 
ers only meagerly, so village families took turns feeding the 
teacher. Mexican rural schools were, and are, expressions of 
fine communal effort. 

The village school was designed to meet the whole of life. 
Not only did it teach children to read, write, draw, figure; 
it was also the center for public health, recreation, agricultural 
improvement, and cultural expression. The school teacher still 
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often devises plans for improving the water supply, for waging 
war on the malaria mosquito, for teaching children the ele- 
ments of personal hygiene. Many villages have no doctor, so 
the school teacher often administers simple remedies. The 
school is usually the recreation center: here the village learns 
to play baseball and basketball. It is the drama center; often 
it has an open air theatre, where the children and parents stage 
plays, creating their own scenery and costumes. The school 
is the agricultural training center; in school gardens boys and 
girls learn to raise vegetables hitherto unknown to the com- 
munity, to fertilize the soil, to irrigate. Here they learn to take 
care of chickens, rabbits, hogs, sheep. From the beginning, the 
rural school became the art center; spurred by the renaissance 
in painting and sculpture which marked Mexico of the ’twen- 
ties, school children tried their hands with brush and paint. 

It was a school of action, forged out of the necessities of the 
community. Its success was uneven; some achieved brilliant 
results; many failed. The great days of the rural school were 
during the Calles years, with Moises Saenz, Rafael Ramirez 
and many another able leader at the helm. After Calles, politi- 
cal interference increased, and leadership became less stimulat- 
ing. The excursion into “socialist education” under Cardenas 
did not make for reality. Nor did the activities of the teachers’ 
union, organized to protect the schools against the politicians, 
yield fruit. But the hopeful fact remains that Mexico wants 
schools, and regularly puts about one-sixth of her federal 
budget into education. Despite mistakes and politics, she is 
determined to carry education to the last child in the republic. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education has always occupied a large place in Mexi- 
can life. The National University, founded in 1553, long under 
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Church control but now state supported, has furnished leader- 
ship in law, medicine, engineering and the arts. Its tradition 
has been largely European, with strong French influence, lesser 
German and Italian. It has always reflected the aristocratic 
trend in Mexican life; even today, under the rule of revolution- 
ary Mexico, it is the stronghold of the more conservative. In 
older days, its classes were chiefly reserved for sons of the 
ruling upper classes; today, its student body is drawn from 
the rich and the upper middle class. 

The dominant conservatism of the university has provoked 
rival enterprises. Organized labor has its Worker’s University, 
while the state has launched a Polytechnic Institute which 
duplicates many of the courses offered at the University, under 
the control of more leftist leaders. 

The general cultural interests of the Mexican reading public 
are reflected in the publication of books and magazines. Mex- 
ico City, as a publishing center, is second only to Buenos 
Aires in Latin America. 


MEXICAN ART 
Mexico stands first among the Latin American countries in 
the wealth of her art expression. The revolutionary movement 
yielded a score of painters whose work has secured interna- 
tional recognition; chief among these are Diego Rivera and 
José Clemente Orozco. Their murals, immense and powerful, 
cover the walls of the patios of public buildings in the capital 
and some of the state capitals. They tell the story of a nation’s 
struggles for independence, for land, for schools, for freedom. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Public health is one of Mexico’s gravest problems. Widespread 
poverty, miserable housing, paucity of medical service, lack of 
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hospital facilities, scarcity of safe water supply in almost all 
communities, the prevalence of ill-balanced diets—these all 
conspire to create a health situation tragic in the extreme. 

The Mexican government has for twenty years made a val- 
iant effort to introduce better health education and practice. 
Unfortunately, the department of health has been able to reach 
little beyond the Federal District and the larger cities. In the 
majority of smaller communities, the health of the people is left 
to village wizards who know about herbs, charms and a variety 
of magical practices; or to medical charlatans who work their 
historic confidence game upon the miseries of the people. There 
are excellently trained doctors and some hospitals in Mexico 
City and the large cities for those who can pay for them, there 
is but the most meager of medical service, usually no hospitals 
whatsoever, for those of the lower middle class; and virtually 
none for the 70 per cent who live from the soil. 

The will to better conditions exists. Despite the tragic con- 
fusions of politics, not confined to Mexico, progress is made. 
Here and there, thanks to a Calles or a Cardenas or an Avila 
Camacho, a village is visited by an engineering crew which 
installs a safer and more generous water supply. In this or that 
village a young doctor appears, persuaded by the health depart- 
ment to leave the capital. Private charities in the larger cities 
expand their work for children, for mothers. But the best 
work done for improving the health of Mexico is by the village 
school teacher, preaching the gospel of soap and water, of 
the toothbrush, of the balanced diet. 

Mexico is sick. She will not be cured by the best medicine 
and doctors and hospitals. She is sick because she is poor. Her 
people need more and better food, more adequate sanitation, 
more comfortable houses. The doctor and the economist are 
the only team which can win. 
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4. Land and Liberty 


Mexican enthusiasts talk of their country’s inexhaustible riches. 
There is plenty of room in Mexico, they tell us. Today we have 
20,000,000 people, tomorrow we will have 50 millions. Look, 
they say, Mexico is not crowded. There are only 26 persons 
to the square mile. You have 44 to each square mile in Iowa, 
52 in Wisconsin. 

What are the facts? As our chart shows, only about 8.5 per 
cent of Mexico’s land surface is cultivatable, only 7 7.5 per cent 
actually cultivated. This area must produce the corn, beans, 
wheat, chili, cotton, barley, chick-peas, sugar, fruits, rice and 
vegetables which Mexico consumes. 

Moreover, much of Mexico’s cultivated land is poor. Fully 
80 per cent of it depends upon seasonal and unpredictable rains. 
About 20 per cent of it is either irrigated or lies along rivers 
and lakes. Poor soil and uncertain moisture result in poor crops. 
The yield per acre of corn is a little more than one-third that 
of Argentina, a little less than one-third that of the United 
States. The yield per acre of wheat is less than one-half that of 
Canada, a little more than one-half that of the United States. 


THE “HAVES” AND THE “HAVE-NOTS“ 
These facts lie behind Mexico’s agrarian revolution. They have 
determined the thinking of men who have given economic sub- 
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stance to the agrarian program. They explain the unhappy 
events of 1910 and 1911, when the peasants of Mexico booted 
President Porfirio Diaz and his friends out of office and ushered 
in a period of confusion from which Mexico is only now 
emerging. The agrarian rebels did not know figures. They 
could not quote per-acre yields. They did not know how lands 
divided between forests, deserts and corn fields. 

But some things they knew out of experience. They knew 
that a few people had practically all of the good land (about 
5 per cent of the people owned everything). They knew that 
the big hacendados were not good farmers—the soil produced 
less and less under their careless hands. They knew that those 
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feudal owners were doing a bad job in handling their workers. 
The Revolution was their answer. Now, thirty-two years later, 
882,000 families are communal owners of ejidos which com- 
prise about 62 million acres which once belonged to big 
farmers. This has stirred critics to attack Mexico for her dis- 
regard of sacred property rights. 


THE INDIAN SYSTEM 

Mexico’s land problem is older than the Spaniard. Theoreti- 
cally, the land system of the Indians before Cortés’ arrival was 
idyllic. Each tribe had its own lands; each clan group within 
the tribe had its definite rights; each family had its own plot. 
Disputes were settled by the “elder statesman” of the clan. 
The land was to be used, not to be sold or mortgaged, the 
rights of each family were protected. It was a primitive econ- 
omy. There were no domesticated animals, Trucking was done 
on men’s backs, as it is still done in much of Mexico. Theoreti- 
cally, all members of the tribe and clan got an even break. 
They worked and shared. 

Actually, however, this idyllic state had already become a 
legend by the time the Spaniard came. Village communal life 
had fallen prey to the rapacious feudalism of the Aztec empire. 
The emperor had a costly court, great armies, brave princes, 
and a numerous priesthood—they had to eat. The impartial 
“elder statesmen,” the village arbitrators, had become expert 
politicians—they also had to eat. Result, the idyllic Indian 
society of the year 1519 had lost its first fine careless rapture. 
Too many emperors, kings, princes, priests and town politicians 
were taking a cut from the earnings of the village Indian. They 
were even taking away the Indians’ lands. In fact, when 
Cortés put into Vera Cruz, the subjects of Moctezuma were 
said to be on the eve of an agrarian revolt. 
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THE COLONIAL SYSTEM 
Spanish contributions to the Mexican land pattern were two: 

First, the encomienda. Soldiers of the King rated reward. i 
As we have already seen (page 15), great tracts of land, 
together with the services of Indians living thereon, were 


assigned to deserving officers. The encomienda was not a deed 1 
of property, simply a license to develop and exploit a given i° 
area. The Indians were not assigned as slaves. Charles V made . 
this clear, as did several successors. But Mexico was far from 
Madrid, and the encomenderos suffered little interference. J 
Cortés got 25,000 square miles, his lieutenants other large 7 
blocks. The recipients were theoretically hedged about with P 
laws protecting the Indians. Father de las Casas was responsible . 
for the Laws of the Indies, promulgated in 1542, but self- 
interest proved stronger than the moral code of that great ; 
j 


churchman. The encomienda spread. By 1570, most of habit- 
able Mexico was staked out. ' 

The ejido, Spain’s second agrarian contribution, was devised 
in charity for protection of the Indians, and in prudence, to 
discourage the flight of Indians to the mountains. Philip II, by 
his edict of 1573, ordered the creation of communal villages . 
upon a pattern partly Spanish, partly Indian. The Spanish ejido, 
with its family plots and common lands, was not unlike the 
Indian communal village. It was hoped the ejido would fortify 
the Indian’s rights against the encomienda which embraced it. 


The legal rights of the ejido were specific and generous, but . 
they were not enforced. ‘ 
The ejido persisted throughout the colonial period, and . 


offered the one, if frail, bulwark of Indian rights. Not until 
the regime of Porfirio Diaz did the ejido disappear almost 
altogether. It is this ejido, Spain’s honorable gift, which is 
now offered another chance in Mexico. 
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AFTER INDEPENDENCE 
Mexican independence brought no relief to the landless. There 
was some shifting of land ownership. Some Spaniards lost 
their broad acres, but these acres only swelled the already large 
holdings of the ruling creoles. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, the concentration 
of land was complete. Mexico was a nation of great haciendas, 
with a few families dominating economic life. The Church was 
the chief owner, holding one-half the land. Conditions on the 
haciendas varied. Some were conducted with enlightened 
regard for the interest of workers; but others were maintained 
on lines which perpetuated the worst features of Spanish and 
Aztec feudalism. 


THE REFORM MOVEMENT 
La Reforma, the liberal movement which crystallized in the 
eighteen-fifties, had two facets—opposition to the clergy and 
a new land program. 

As an agrarian program, La Reforma was on the amateur 
side. The leaders had read Rousseau and Jefferson and dreamed 
vaguely of a pleasant social revolution. Many were sons of 
first families, their liberalism was theoretical and discreet. Only 
a few leaders were close to the life of the people. To them 
the breaking up of the holdings of Church and hacendado 
meant bread for their kin. Among these, the Zapotec Indian, 
Benito Juarez, was foremost. 

The battle broke in 1855. In 1856, all Church property was 
ordered expropriated, its distribution to the peasants decreed. 
The order was partially enforced. In 1857, a new Constitu- 
tion was published. Corporate ownership of real property was 
declared illegal—a measure directed at the Church, but later 
used to break up ejido holdings. Furthermore, contracts depriv- 
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ing individuals of their liberty were proscribed—this provision 
was directed at peonage, but it was later twisted to cover 
attacks upon monastic orders. 

Civil war tore the nation from 1857 to 1861. On one side 
were landowners and higher clergy, on the other, liberals led 
by Benito Juarez. The conservatives rallied around the slogan 
Religion y Fueros, demanding protection of the special priv- 
ileges (fueros) of the clergy. The liberals stood on the Con- 
stitution of 1857, the seizure of all church property. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1861, Juarez and the liberal army took control of the 
capital, the Reform had officially won. 

But the victory was not to be so simple. In December 1861, 
the French troops of Napoleon III invaded Mexico, In 1864, 
they put the Hapsburg, Maximilian, upon the throne. Not 
until June 1867 were the last French troops withdrawn, and the 
Emperor executed at Querétaro. Again Juarez sought to press 
his agrarian reforms. But he was checked at every turn by 
hungry officials who outwitted him. The Church was stripped 
of about 40,000 parcels of land, but these went to those already 
rich. The landless poor got nothing. And worse. The constitu- 
tional provision which forbade corporate ownership of prop- 
erty was turned against the 5,000 surviving ejidos, controlling 
about 45,000 square miles. These free villagers were gradually 
dislodged, their lands added to the great haciendas, they them- 
selves added to the ranks of péones. The letter, not the spirit 
of the law, had won. Juarez fought the betrayal, but his 
strength was spent. He could not hold back the plunderers. 
In 1872, he died. 


THE END OF THE “EJIDOS” 


The iron rule of Porfirio Diaz lasted from 1876 to 1911. It was 
the heydey of capital, both foreign and domestic. It was a 
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period of development—mines, factories, railroads, oil wells. 
Diaz believed that the “best” people should own and rule; 
Indians should work, keep silent and obey. He completed 
destruction of the ejido and of the small farmer. Mexico became 
a realtor’s paradise. 134.5 million acres of public lands, more 
than one-fourth of the national domain, were turned over to 
land companies for less than 8 million pesos. By edicts of 1889 
and 1890, Diaz stripped the ejidos of their last frail safeguards, 
ordered division of their lands, gave further grants to land 
companies. Villagers were driven from their lands with no show 
of legal authority. Their water supplies were diverted. The 
Mayas of Yucatan and the Yaquis of Sonora were reduced to 
slavery by federal arms. 


THE RECORD OF DIAZ 


Much has been written of the fate of Mexico under Diaz. 
It is difficult to achieve impartiality. Diaz was able and per- 
sonally honest. He knew what was good for the Mexican, and 
proposed to give it to him. But the picture of the landless 
masses in 1910 makes it hard to be tolerant of the Diaz regime. 
Four-fifths of all Mexicans were farm laborers. Almost all 
land belonged to 5 per cent of the families. The average daily 
wage for farm laborers was 36 centavos—about 40 per cent 
more than it had been in 1792 in nominal wages, much less in 
buying power. The pedn was chained to the land. His wage 
was consumed by the tienda de raya, the company store, and 
he was always in debt. He carried his debts to the grave—and 
bequeathed them to his sons. He knew no protection of the 
law, the hacendado was the law. The 8,245 hacendados of 1910 
ruled over feudal estates ranging from a few thousand acres 
up to the fifteen-million-acre estate of the Tarazzas family. 
The hacienda was a wasteful institution. It did not produce. 
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Corn production, per acre, fell by 1910 to one-seventh of what 
it had been in 1810. Imports of corn and wheat multiplied 
fifteenfold between 1900 and 1910. The hacienda was also an 
arrogant institution, a tax dodger and a lawbreaker—a gentle- 
men’s heritage from the Middle Ages. It was feudal Mexico’s 
last courtly bow to the past. 


THE REVOLUTION 


The Revolution which broke in 1911 was bigger than Fran- 
cisco Madero knew. “The people do not want bread,” Madero 
declared. “They want liberty.” 

But the people did want bread. And to them bread meant 
land. Madero did not understand. But other men arose who had 
known hunger, who had been forced to step into the ditch 
when the patron passed. 

Emiliano Zapata was chief among these. He was a sugar 
sharecropper from the state of Morelos, an ignorant pedn who 
could not read or write. He had never owned a pair of shoes. 
He knew nothing of economics or theories about revolution 
and liberty. 

But other things he did know. He knew the cost of corn, 
and sugar, and rice, their cost in aching backs, broken pride 
and shameless slavery. He knew how men lived who turned 
the shallow furrows, planted the seed, cultivated, watered and 
harvested the crops. He knew the ways of the Mayordomo, 
the way he kept his books, and the way he handled his lash 
and gun. 

During the last days of the rule of Porfirio Diaz, Zapata was 
riding at night, talking quietly to the peones of Morelos, 
Guerrero and Puebla. He fought with Madero in casting off 
Diaz. He fought against Madero after the latter came to power 
and did nothing. On November 28, 1911 Zapata, with an army 
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of peones at his back, published his Plan de Ayala, saying to 
Madero: 


“Let Senor Madero—and with him all the world—know that 
we shall not lay down our arms until the ejidos of our villages 
are restored to us, until we are given back the lands which the 
hacendados stole from us during the dictatorship of Porfirio 
Diaz, when justice was subject to his caprice. We shall not lay 
down our arms until we cease to be the unhappy tributaries of 
the despotic magnates and landholders of Morelos... .” 


When Madero fell, assassinated by Huerta, Zapata still 
fought. He gave his support to Carranza, and when Carranza 
became president, Zapata prodded him until Mexico was given 
the Constitution of 1917. 

The Constitution was specific and revolutionary, said flatly 
that the nation determines all property rights; that the nation 
must “impose on private property such limitations as the 
public interest may demand”; that the nation must take over 
the lands of great holders and restore them to the poor—these 
things and many more. 

This was the Magna Carta of the Mexican Revolution, But 
it was easier to write the words than to carry out their impli- 
cations. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF LAND 
The fulfillment of the agrarian promises of the Constitution of 
1917 is difficult to appraise. Bitter controversies still flourish. 
Let us look at the record. 

Carranza, whose presidency continued until 1920, had little 
heart for the reforms which bore his name. He cancelled a 
few Huerta concessions, voided some Diaz contracts, and 
allotted 437,000 acres to 190 villages. It was a beginning. 

Alvaro Obregon, president 1920-24, went further, dis- 
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tributing about 3 million acres among 624 villages, with 139,- 
320 families. Obregon was careful. “We must not destroy big 
estates,” he said, “before creating small ones, as an unbalanced 
state might follow which would be fatal. We must move 
cautiously.” 

Plutarco Elias Calles, president 1924-28, early announced his 
determination to give effect to the agrarian law “with all 
energy and without vacillation.” He regarded the ejido as the 
halfway house towards creation of a nation of small farmers. 
During his four-year incumbency, he distributed over 8 mil- 
lion acres to 1,576 villages with 307,607 families, established an 
Agrarian Credit Bank, and gave some impetus to agricultural 
education. 

But before his term as president was ended, Calles had lost 
faith in the agrarian program. Education takes time. A coun- 
try’s economy cannot be remade overnight. Perhaps Calles 
lacked the patience or the vision to carry on a long-term 
program. 

At all events, it was not long before Calles publicly declared 
the program a failure. And since Cailes dominated the three 
presidents who succeeded him, there was little distribution 
of land during their administrations. 

Lazaro Cardenas, president 1934-40, also owed his office to 
Calles. But he soon showed independence. He made clear his 
dissatisfaction with the halting fulfilment of pledges to the 
landless. He cited facts: the hacienda still flourished—almost 
84 per cent of Mexico’s land was still held by 13,444 haciendas 
of 2,500 acres and more. 

Furthermore, the very large hacienda still existed. There were 
1,831 baciendas each with more than 25,000 acres, comprising 
35 per cent of the total land area. Only 123 million acres had 
been distributed, 23 per cent of the national area. Employed 
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farm workers were little better off than under Diaz. 80 per cent 
of all farm workers still worked for a wage on the land of 
others. The average daily wage was 69 centavos; real wages 
just about equaled those in the last days of Diaz. The total 
cash income for 1930 of the average farm worker was 175 
pesos. Moreover, Mexican agriculture had failed as a going 
concern. The total production of corn in 1930 was less than 
half that of 1910. 


SPEEDING THE NEW DEAL IN LAND 
Beginning in 1935 Cardenas speeded land distribution with 
vigor. Spending much of his time in the field, he visited 
thousands of villages in every state in the union; listened to 
complaints, received petitions, ordered the division of haci- 
endas, the distribution of their lands to villages. By the end of 
his six-year term, Cardenas has distributed more than 50 million 
acres, and could boast that the agrarian program had created 
14,526 ejido villages, numbering 882,000 families—roughly 20 
per cent of the entire Mexican population. 

As to the solid effects of the agrarian program, there is acrid 
debate. It should be clear that the status of the untrained farm 
laborer cannot be transformed suddenly by giving him land. 
He and his fathers have been serfs; it takes time for him to 
walk erect as a free man. 

Presidents from Calles to Avila Camacho have made honest 
efforts to improve agricultural education, to provide credits 
to these new farmers through agrarian banks, to furnish tech- 
nical advisers to the ejidos. The intention has been honorable, 
the performance often halting. Mexico is poor, it has not been 
able to finance its agrarian program adequately. Trained tech- 
nicians have been scarce, they cannot be created overnight. 
Furthermore, the agrarian program has constantly been bogged 
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down in politics. Corrupt men, ineffective men have blocked 
the way. Mexico is not alone in such experience. 


THE FARM PICTURE TODAY 
Mexicans are not blind to the difficulties. They know the 
failures as well as the successes in their agrarian fight. Today 
they face several sobering facts: 

The real wage of the farm worker has not been lifted. 
The pedn still earns one peso per day; his real wage is almost 
20 per cent lower than it was in 1930, less than in the last days 
of Diaz. The ejidatario fares little if any better. 

2. The yield of staple food products has decreased. The 
gross yield of corn—chief item in the Mexican larder—was a 
little less for the decade 1930-40 than for the decade 1900-10, 
and this in the face of a 50-per-cent increase in population. 
The reason is clear: the destruction of the hacienda ushered in 
a period of dislocation while the building of a new agricultural 
economy around the ejido was getting under way. 


THE GROWTH OF THE EJIDOS 


1924 
(OBREGON) 
3,000,000 ACRES 
139,90 000 FAMILIES 
1928 
(CALLES) 
11,000,000 ACRES 
447,000 FAMILIES 
1940 
(CARDENAS) 





62,000,000 ACRES === 882,000 FAMILIES 


EACH FIGURE REPRESENTS 100,000 FAMILIES 








3. The poor man’s standard of living has declined. Consider- 
ing the staple items of diet of the peon’s family (corn, beans, 
chili), per capita consumption dropped almost 15 per cent 
between 1934 and 1940. Food items consumed by the more 
fortunate showed increase between 1934 and 1940; the con- 
sumption of meat slightly increased; that of beer by 119 per 
cent; of sugar by 22 per cent. Clothing figures furnish further 
proof. Purchases of manta, the cheap white cloth of the poor, 
dropped 28 per cent between 1934 and 1940. Blue denim for 
overalls dropped 10 per cent. Woolen goods, used by the 
middle class, increased 29 per cent in the same period. 

But there is another side to the picture. 

The creation of the ejido villages has given one-fifth of the 
people of Mexico a sense of joint ownership in the life of the 
republic. They still live meagerly, but they have a vision. They 
now know themselves as belonging to the nation. There is a 
degree of democratic control in the ejido. There are schools 
for the children. There are better water supplies. 

No thoughtful Mexican claims that the agrarian problem is 
solved. He knows that poverty of soil blocks the way. He 
knows that scientific farming has not yet been given a chance. 
He also knows there is now a solid body of farmers who have 
ground for hope. He knows that Mexico has made a brave 
beginning and believes that Mexico will not stop until every 
peasant works his own land. 
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5. The Church and the People 


Mexicans are Catholics. The 1910 
census reported 99 per cent of the 
population as adherents of the Church. 
There has probably been little change 
since. Mexicans, moreover, are loyal 
Catholics. This is true of the privileged 
and educated, as well as of the unlet- 
tered masses. 

There is a great range of religious 
expression, corresponding to the 
degree of culture attained. The Cathol- 
icism of upper-class families is of 
the same temper as that of their peers 
in the United States, France, England. 
The Catholicism of the ignorant Indian is as simple and 
naive as are other elements in his life. The caviler may scoff 
at the faith of the ignorant Indian and mestizo; cite the spangled 
Virgen de los Remedios which swings over the chauffeur’s 
head, the gaudy replica of Guadalupe before which the pros- 
titute keeps a candle burning, the knobby little saint which 
the corn-farmer locks in his closet—but the realist must grant 
that their religion lies close to these people, as they pin their 
faith on whatever-gods-there-are to defend them from col- 
lisions, syphilis and the cornborer. The captious may note 
that Indian Catholic rites are celebrated on the same spots 
where Aztecs and Mayas once worshipped; that they dance 
the same dances in the same costumes on the same days before 
the Blessed Virgin as they earlier did before their Indian 
deities. But the wise chronicler of mankind may speak an 
approving word for the pliancy of Rome which concedes the 
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authentic workings of the infinite spirit through the strange 
devices of simple man. 

There are dissenters. Some intellectuals have rebelled. Many 
have grown indifferent. The men are less faithful than the 
women. But almost all Mexicans, no matter what doubts they 
voice, turn to the Church when a child is born, when some 
loved one is sick or dies. Mexico is still as Catholic a land as 
there is left in this wayward world. 

Why, then, has Mexico again and again turned against the 
Church with stormy virulence? Why did the authors of the 
1857 Constitution strip the Church of her properties, close her 
convents, cancel her time-honored privileges? Why: did the 
contrivers of the 1917 Constitution nationalize church prop- 
erty, circumscribe the activities of the priests? Why did Presi- 
dent Calles, with the support of substantial sections of the 
population, wage war upon the clergy? 

The answer to these questions must be sought in Mexico’s 
experience, 


THE FIRST BREAK 


Mexico’s first break with the Church came in 1857. According 
to one church historian, the refusal of the Constitution of 1857 
to declare “the Catholic religion the only one officially recog- 
nized. ..was an act of national apostasy, a horrible crime and 
ingratitude for the nation which owed everything to the 
Catholic religion.” 

The debt to Rome is debated. Some point to the churches 
which dot the landscape, to the humanizing of the conquest 
by the early fathers, to the education of youth and to the 
preservation of learning in the New World. Others argue the 
pomp, the wealth, the abused power of the Church. They 
describe her as the partner of the Conquest in the enslavement 
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of the Indians. But the Church’s detractors who describe the 
Conquest as a search for gold, conducted without mercy, in 
ruthless disregard of human values, usually overlook the coura- 
geous missionaries who did much to soften its harshness. 


THE TRUE PRIESTS 


There was, for example, Fray Juan de Zumarraga, first bishop 
of Mexico in 1527, a resolute friend of the Indians. He did not 
hesitate to denounce the enslavement of the people. In 1529, 
after repeated rebuffs by the civil rulers, he wrote Charles V. 
Surrounded by spies, the bishop himself carried his letter to 
Vera Cruz, sealed it in a cake of wax, entrusted it to a friendly 
sailor who hid it in a barrel of oil bound for Spain. “If it is 
true,” he wrote his sovereign, “that your Majesty has granted 
permission [to make slaves of the Indians], you should, out of 
reverence to God, do humble penitence.” 

There was Fray Pedro de Gante, the Franciscan who organ- 
ized his school at Texcoco, enrolling a thousand Indian chil- 
dren. He was an imperious apostle whose aides tore down 
Indian shrines, baptized Indians by the tens of thousands, 
compelled children into his school. But Gante’s sound human 
affections prevailed, and he became the valiant friend of the 
Indians whom he had at first coerced, their indignant spokes- 
man against despoilers. 

There was Father Bartolomé de las Casas, who fought the 
Indians’ case before the Court of Castile, and persuaded 
Charles V to promulgate the Laws of the Indians in 1542. He 
spent a long life in a losing battle for the enforcement of those 
laws. There is no greater name in the struggle for liberty. 

There were numerous clergy who sought to humanize the 
relations between Spain and her subject peoples. Their names 
must not be forgotten as we record other priests who were 
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allies of the plunderers. The churchmen’s sin was ambition— 
not usually for the aggrandizement of the clerics themselves, 
but for the honor and glory of the Church they served. 


WAR OF THE TWO VIRGINS 

To the eternal credit of the Church, it produced the leaders 
of the first authentic social revolution in Latin America. Father 
Hidalgo, in moving for independence from Spain, was dom- 
inated by desire to set his Indians free from the serfdom which 
destroyed body and soul. Father Morelos, who took up his 
mantle, was the spokesman of the disinherited. Both were 
village priests, both were poor, both were devoted Churchmen. 
They were the forerunners of Mexican independence. 

There were two Churches in 1810—the Church of the bishops 
and the landholders, and the Church of the village clergy. The 
Archbishop of Mexico had a salary of 130,000 pesos a year, the 
village priest often no more than 130 pesos. The Archbishop 
was caught in the struggle for power, his friends were hacen- 
dados and great traders; the village padre lived with the poorest 
of the people, ate their food, shared their life. 

When the break came, scores of village priests took up arms 
with the peasants against Spanish garrisons. When Hidalgo’s 
ragged army marched against the Spaniards, the villagers car- 
ried banners bearing the image of Nuestra Senora de Guada- 
lupe, while the Spanish troops entered battle with banners 
bearing Nuestra Senora de los Remedios. That campaign has 
been called the war of the Two Virgins. It was the Indian 
against the Spaniard. To the credit of the Church, many of 
her priests stood with the Indian. 


LIBERALS VS. CLERGY 
La Reforma, in the middle nineteenth century, was funda- 
mentally an anti-clerical movement. The clerical rightists were 
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blamed for the loss of territory to the United States. The 
anti-clerical liberals were vaguely intent upon renovation. We 
have discussed on earlier pages the story of Benito Juarez, of 
the reform laws, of the breaking up of the church’s land hold- 
ings, of attacks upon monastic orders. La Reforma was the 
Mexican phase of the anti-clerical movement which spread over 
Latin America. It left the Church stripped of many of her 
powers and much of her wealth. 

The French imposition of Maximilian upon Mexico was the 
work of the Mexican hierarchy. The bishop thought thereby 
to save Mexico from anarchy. When Maximilian discovered 
that his invitation to the throne represented the minority will 
of clerics and landed gentry; that these looked to him to safe- 
guard their patrimony, he turned upon them with vigor. “You 
say,” he wrote the bishops in wrath, “that the Mexican Church 
has never taken part in politics and in matters of earthly 
wealth, forgetting thereby and neglecting the true maxims of 
the Gospel.” 

The debate with the clergy and the Papal Nuncio grew 
acrid. Maximilian proposed toleration for all religious sects; 
public support for priests; sacraments without fees; civil regis- 
tration of marriages, births, deaths; the end of all special 
privileges for the clergy. “Good Catholic that I am,” he wrote 
the clergy, “I shall likewise be a liberal and just prince.” The 
clergy were unyielding. 

In 1867, Maximilian was shot at Querétaro. The Church had 
picked and lost a prince. 


THE REACTION 


La Reforma was ended. Juarez, after battling first the con- 
servatives and then the French, was exhausted. His death in 
1872 ended the phase of active struggle. 
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Diaz (1876-1911) was a realist. Rendering lip service to 
the reform laws, he tempered them to the tastes of the Mexican 
people. Convents were reopened; church schools were strength- 
ened; the number of priests doubled and trebled; the hierarchy 
grew from four to thirty-six. By 1910, the Church was again 
a powerful factor in the nation. 

The role of the Church during the Diaz period, the period 
of industrial and agricultural expansion, is sharply debated. 
Some describe her increasing zeal for education, her nurturing 
of intellectual life, her many agencies of mercy. Others describe 
her as the handmaiden of the privileged; deride the village 
priests as tools of the hacendado, spiritual policemen of the 
feudal order. 


THE BATTLE IS REJOINED 


When revolution came in 1911, the storm broke against all 
men and institutions related to the old order. Church bells had 
long summoned peones to work at sunrise—so church bells 
were ripped from their moorings. Many priests counselled 
patience—some were killed, many fled for asylum to the cities. 
Churches, the object of reverent care, were gutted. This did 
not mean that the peasantry of Mexico were irreligious; they 
simply attacked everything linked with the old dispensation. 

The Constitution of 1917 was anti-clerical. The Church was 
barred from any share in education. The orders were abolished. 
Church property of all sorts, from saints on the altar to church- 
owned haciendas, was nationalized. The activities of priests 
were drastically limited. Their number was controlled by the 
state; clerical garb was banned; the expression of political 
opinions proscribed. 

The promulgation of the Constitution released new violence 
against the Church, In the state of Tabasco scarcely a church 
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temple was left standing. In other states, priests and nuns were 
murdered, churches were rifled and burned. Only in larger 
cities was church property safe. 


THE CHURCH’S COUNTER-ATTACK 


In January 1923, the Church dramatized its case to the people. 
An ecclesiastical assembly met on a hill above Guanajuato, a 
monument was unveiled to “Christ, King of Mexico.” Not less 
than 50,000 clergy and devout believers took part in the proces- 
sion up the hillside, pausing at the Stations of the Cross along 
the way. All over Mexico, placards appeared on walls and 
doors of churches and houses, Viva Cristo Rey! 

The incident touched off a series of explosions. Obregon 
expelled the Papal Nuncio, Archbishop Filippi. Demonstrations 
and violence increased. When Calles became President, he sys- 
tematically enforced the clerical provisions of the Constitution. 
Catholic schools and convents were closed, their properties 
confiscated. Priests were required to register. 

The Church went on strike July 31, 1925. Clergy and influ- 
ential laymen organized, appealed for a change in the law, 
sometimes clandestinely in Mexico, sometimes from El Paso 
and other points in the United States. Bands of organized 
zealots, called cristeros, raided government schools, killed 
teachers, dynamited trains. 


COMPROMISE 
The deadlock was broken in June 1929, thanks to the media- 
tion of Ambassador Dwight W. Morrow. A realistic com- 
promise provided that the Church would accept registration of 
priests in charge of church buildings, the government to waive 
the rule for others; confirmed the ban on church schools, but 
permitted religious instruction within church walls; guaranteed 
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the Church the right of petition for peaceful change in the 
law. 

The settlement brought relief to an intolerable situation. 
Churches reopened, and have since remained open (with some 
exceptions, where state governors and politicians found it 
expedient to continue bludgeoning priests for political ends). 
Gradually the hot tempers of both sides cooled. A more realis- 
tic and just mood prevailed. 

Lazaro Cardenas (president 1934-40) permitted the Church 
to enlarge its ministry. By tacit consent, many church schools 
were reopened. The number of priests increased. The struggle 
between state schools and clergy continued, especially in the 
rural centers of such clerical strongholds as Jalisco and Micho- 
acan. But the battle was over. When Manuel Avila Camacho 
came to the presidency in 1940, one of his first statements 
was, “I am a believer.” The Church now operates with entire 
liberty, save for the threatening shadow of the laws which 
still stand, and which might at any time be brought into force. 

This strange chapter in the contest between Church and 
State will be described by each man according to his own 
humor. Loyal churchmen conclude that the government of 
Mexico has been guilty of grave sin against the corporate 
Body of Christ. Staunch revolutionists with equai fervor 
describe the attack as a necessary step in clipping the powers of 
irreconcilable Rightists. The onlooker, aware of the excesses 
on both sides, can only hope that an ordered Mexico will make 
way for the peaceful exercise of the functions of the Church 
within an increasingly democratic society. 




















6. Riches Under the Soil 


Fray Bernardino de Sahagun, sixteenth century missionary, 
reported that the Aztecs skimmed petroleum from shallow 
ocean inlets, and offered it as a sacrifice to the gods, as medi- 
cine to the sick. The Aztecs called it Chapuputli. To this day 
Mexican chauffeurs call lubricating oil Chapapote. The Fran- 
ciscan friar translated the word pasta perfumeada humeante. 
Neither Aztecs nor Sahagun could know what mingled joy and 
sorrow this “smoking perfumed paste” would bring future 
dwellers in the land of Moctezuma. 

March 18, 1938, 419 years after the arrival of Cortés, Presi- 
dent Lazaro Cardenas signed an edict declaring “expropriated 
by reason of public utility the machinery, pipe-lines, refineries, 
storage tanks, transportation lines, tank-cars, distributing sta- 
tions, ships, and all other movable and immovable goods” of 
seventeen British and American oil companies, valued by the 
oil companies at anywhere from 300 to 500 millions of dollars, 
including the oil which lies below the surface. 

The seizure evoked varied response. Britain supported her 
investors, denounced Cardenas’ act as “arbitrary... .tanta- 
mount to confiscation carried out under a veil of legality.” 
Hot words followed, ending with breaking of diplomatic 
relations. 
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Washington was less abrupt. Councils were divided. Some 
leaders would have cited the Decalogue, but others advised 
caution lest Mexican equilibrium be upset and Latin American 
sensibilities be offended on the eve of the Pan American 
conference in Lima. The first official note assured Mexico of 
its right to expropriate, provided payment was made. In July 
1938, Mr. Cordell Hull warned Mr. Cardenas that “the taking 
of property without compensation is not expropriation. It is 
confiscation. It is no less confiscation because there may be an 
expressed intent to pay at some time in the future.” 

Mexican enthusiasm over the expropriation was immense. 
Crowds cheered Cardenas. Jokes current in bar-rooms reflected 
the popular mood. One Mexican said to another: “I hear the 
British are sending a fleet to Tampico.” “They don’t dare,” 
was the reply, “they know President Cardenas would expropri- 
ate it.” 

The aggrieved oil companies struck back. Mexicans claim 
the companies applied a boycott, stopped the sale to Mexico 
of high-test gasoline, tetraethyl, machinery and machine parts. 
They distributed tons of pamphlets to their stockholders. The 
clamor discouraged tourists bound for Mexico. In 1938 travel 
dropped to a third of what it had been in 1937. 

The credit structure of Mexico was shaken. The value of the 
peso dropped from 28 cents to less than 16 cents. Domestic 
business, dependent upon foreign goods, was frantic. Mexico 
had entered upon a new phase of her contest with the outer 
world. 


THE MEXICAN ARGUMENT 


Why does Mexico take this stand? 
The obvious explanation of Mexico’s course is the expand- 
ing nationalism of an economically weak country intent upon 
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fortifying itself against the world. Behind this obvious explana- 
tion lie factors which must be weighed. 

One of these factors is the Indian conception of property 
rights. To the Indian, the ownership of land has never had the 
absolute quality that it has to the Anglo-Saxon. There is a 
story told by a German novelist which best describes the Indian 
feeling for land. 


An Indian, Jacinto, owned 2,000 acres near Tuxpan, the 
heart of the richest oil area. The oil company’s lawyer offered 
400,000 gold pesos. “I cannot sell, Sefior...the land is not 
mine.” 

“What, not yours?” replied the lawyer. “It is registered in 
your name.” 

“Of course,” laughed Jacinto, “of course it is mine, just as 
it was my father’s, and my father’s father’s...but it is not 
mine to do with as I will. . .it belongs to those who come after 
me...I am responsible to them. . .I am but the trustee for those 
who will live...” 

“Nonsense,” said the lawyer, “your children and children’s 
children will have money. They can buy what they will. 

“But they must eat,’ ’ insisted Jacinto; ‘ ‘and how can they € eat 
if they have no corn?” 

“Don’t be silly,” said the lawyer, “they can buy corn with 
money...” 

The Indian could not understand such arguments. Even the 
golden stacks of fifty-peso coins did not persuade him. He 
knew that chickens, oranges, corn, nuts are to be sold, but not 
land. Land and money are not interchangeable— —land is eternal, 
money is mortal. Land is bread, bread is life. When people 
have no land, they die. 


THE SPANISH CONCEPT OF LAND 


The Indian idea of land rights found limited confirmation in 
the Spanish tradition. The feudal seigneur received concessions 
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of limited franchise rather than grants of irrevocable powers. 
England has long lived under a system of laws which made 
ownership practically absolute. But Spanish law kept close 
to the feudal conception. And Mexican law is colored by that 


tradition. 

Mexico, moreover, inherits the Spanish doctrine of state 
ownership of subsoil wealth. The clearest statement of that 
Spanish conception is found in the ordinance governing mining 
in the New World, signed by Charles II in 1783. This docu- 
ment dealt with gold, silver, precious stones, copper, lead and 
“bitumens and juices of the earth.” It called for concessions 
rather than outright grants. “Without cutting these mines off 
my Royal Patrimony, I concede them to my vassals in prop- 
erty and possession.” Two conditions were added: that a 
prescribed share be returned to the King; that the mines be 
worked in accordance with the royal ordinance, that is, as a 
concession, not a deed. 

Mexico argues that the principle of state ownership of sub- 
soil wealth was accepted as part of the basic law of independent 
Mexico. When outsiders argue that neither the Constitution 
of 1824 nor that of 1857 made reference to subsoil wealth, 
the Mexican points out that the treaty of peace of December 
22, 1836, transferred all rights of the Spanish Crown to the 
Mexican nation. This contention is borne out by a ruling of 
Juarez in 1863 which asserted that in matters of mining “the 
nation has direct dominion”; and also by an edict of Emperor 
Maximilian in 1865: “No one can exploit salt mines, springs, 
wells or lakes of salt water, coal, petroleum. ...without first 
obtaining express and formal concession from the authorized 
authorities.” 

Mexico further claims that the outright grants of Porfirio 
Diaz (by three mining laws of 1884, 1892 and 1909) to the 
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mining and petroleum companies were the illegal acts of a 
dictator, not binding on the republic. 

In addition, Mexico rests her case upon Article 27 of the 
Constitution of 1917, which explicitly provides that “in the 
nation is vested direct ownership of all minerals and substances 
(in the subsoil), solid mineral fuels, petroleum and all hydro- 
carbons—solid, liquid or gaseous....The ownership of the 
nation is inalienable. ...Concessions shall be granted private 
parties or... .corporations organized under the laws of Mexico, 
only on condition that said resources be regularly developed 
....and that legal provisions be observed.” 

Finally, Mexican policy reflects a growing nationalism. It 
springs from the sense of economic weakness confronted by 
the economic power of alien capital. Mexico, for all her buried 
treasure of silver, petroleum and many metals, has been eco- 
nomically defenseless. The cry “Mexico for the Mexicans” is 
easily understandable against the background of her experience. 


THE STORY OF PETROLEUM 


Consider the story of petroleum in Mexico. The first efforts 
to extract petroleum, beginning in 1857, proved expensively 
futile. In 1884, Cecil Rhodes sank a million dollars in dry holes 
in Papantla. Not until 1900 was effective extraction undertaken. 

Two men dominated. Sir Weetman Pearson (later Lord 
Cowdray ), an Englishman, friend of Diaz, builder of the rail- 
roads linking Mexico City, Vera Cruz and Tehuantepec, in 
1900 turned to petroleum, purchased acreage in Vera Cruz, 
drilled in 1904, by 1906 had wells producing 2,000-3,000 barrels 
daily. Encouraged by Diaz, he expanded his holdings; in 1910, 
his interests produced 2 million barrels, 58 per cent of national 
production. By 1913, his interests had bought or leased 1,600,- 
000 acres. 
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The other man, Edward L. Doheny, fresh from successful 
ventures in California, turned to Mexico in 1900. Encouraged 
by Diaz (who liked to play English and Americans against one 
another), he leased lands in the Tampico region, by 1904 had a 
small production; by 1910, his interests were producing 1,600,- 
ooo barrels, 42 per cent of national output. These men laid the 
foundation of the oil industry of Mexico, which finally fell into 
the hands chiefly of the Standard Oil group and the Dutch 
Shell interests. By 1934, of the total investment in Mexican 
petroleum 52 per cent was American, 46 per cent British 
and Dutch. 

Diaz, for his part, gave generous concessions. Nature was 
helpful, foreign engineers knew their business. Oil flowed in 
grateful stream; low wages and meager taxes stayed in the 
country; the profits went to investors under other flags. Figures 
are disputed. Apologists for oil companies tell of long years 
of costly exploration and the digging of dry holes; they 
argue the benefits oil promoters brought to Mexico in the 
way of railroad development and increased purchasing power. 
The Mexican only replies that national wealth was drained 
away. The foreigner, he says, gained the lion’s share. 


FOREIGNERS VS. NATIVES 

Mexican policy was insensibly shaped by psychological forces 
fully as important as the economic. One common attitude of 
promoters and managers is reflected in the words of Doheny. 

“A great romance of our race,” he wrote, “the tale of the 
white man around the world, the building of gigantic enter- 
prises, the harnessing of unknown forces, neglected for cen- 
‘turies by apathetic natives, unlocked by the vision and the 
enterprise of the Anglo-Saxon.” 

This attitude was also reflected in relations between foreign 
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residents and Mexicans. If the foreigners did not exactly say: 
“We are superior,” that was the impression they gave. Further- 
more, many Anglo-Saxons revealed an irritating contempt for 
Mexican institutions—lawmakers, courts, police. Unfortunately 
there were some corrupt legislators, courts whose decisions 
could be bought, venal generals. The oil companies were widely 
accused of bribery. 

The exasperation was increased by the common Mexican 
conviction that the oil companies played politics. The evi- 
dence is unclear, but all good Mexicans are convinced (and 
many outsiders concur) that the Pearson interests backed 
Huerta; while American interests were aligned with Carranza. 
Nor is the evidence conclusive as to the role of the oil compa- 
nies in the successive coups détat during the days of Carranza, 
Obregon and Calles. All this is now water over the dam. But 
it is important to remember that Mexicans are convinced that 
the oil companies time and again played with rival aspirants 
to power. They may be right or wrong. What counts is that 
they think so. 


MEXICO VS. THE OIL COMPANIES 


The active struggle between foreign companies and the govern- 
ment began with Plutarco Elias Calles. On December 31, 1924, 
he signed a petroleum law, implementing the 1917 Constitution. 
This law provided for definite national control of the oil 
industry. It reaffirmed the State’s ownership of subsoil wealth, 
and authorized exploitation by private interests under definite 
limited concessions from the State. 

Calles’ petroleum law precipitated a struggle which lasted 
through 1926 and 1927. The oil companies had the active sup- 
port of our State Department, and protests rained upon Presi- 
dent Calles. That of June 12, 1925 was notable. “The govern- 
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ment of Mexico,” wrote Secretary of State Kellogg, “is now on 
trial before the world.” Mr. Calles replied: “If the government 
of Mexico is now on trial before the world, so too is the 
government of the United States, all other governments as 
well.” 

The notes did not clear the air. Nor did the report handed 
out by Mr. Keliogg on November 15, 1926, to the effect that 
his Department was “morally certain that a warm bond of 
sympathy, if not an actual understanding” existed between 
Mexico and Moscow, and that a “steady stream of Bolshevist 
propaganda” was finding its way through Mexico to all 
Central America. This aroused a storm of protest from respon- 
sible Americans who told Mr. Coolidge and Mr, Kellogg that 
the United States wanted no war with Mexico over the dis- 
puted property rights of oil companies. 

Early in 1927 it looked like war. But Mr. Coolidge took 
thought, accepted the resignation of his Ambassador in Mexico, 
and sent his Amherst classmate Dwight W. Morrow to the 
Mexican post. Mr. Morrow and President Calles came to quick 
understanding. Mr. Morrow did not denounce; he simply 
argued. No matter what might be said for Article 27 of the 
Constitution and for the Petroleum Law of 1925, he contended, 
equity suggested superior consideration for those who in good 
faith had invested their money and developed their fields 
prior to 1917. On January 3, 1928, the Mexican Supreme Court 
approved the Calles-Morrow agreement by the terms of which 
Mexico recognized oil rights acquired prior to 1917, and 
issued permanent “confirmatory concessions” to all such 
operators. 

Relations between the companies and the government from 
1928 to 1935 were not smooth. The government had the whip 
hand. The companies had concessions, but they had difficulty 
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in securing permits to drill new wells. The government, on 
the other hand, could do little for the companies—even had it 
wished. The political realities of Mexico were to be reckoned 
with—among them, the stubborn opposition of the Mexican 
people towards any favors to foreign oil companies. 

By 1934, this nationalistic zeal resulted in creation of a 
virtual government oil monopoly, chartered to exploit petro- 
leum on national lands, and to take over other leases as they 
lapsed or expired. Oil operators viewed this as a device for 
nationalization of the industry. This impression was deepened 
by the announced aims of the Six Year Plan, promulgated in 
1934: the effective nationalization of the subsoil; the conserva- 
tion of petroleum for national needs; the reduction in the num- 
ber of foreign concessions. 


EXPROPRIATION UNDER CARDENAS 
The fight came to a head under President Lazaro Cardenas. 
In November 1936, the 17,000 organized petroleum workers 
presented stiff demands for higher wages, hospitals, vacations, 
old-age pensions—and a lot of other things properly described 
as somewhat fantastic. During negotiations lasting from Decem- 
ber 1936 to May 1937, the companies made substantial conces- 
sions, agreed to add 13 million pesos to the annual wage bill. 
But the Union offered evidence that the proposed increases 
would leave Mexican labor paid at much lower rates than cor- 
responding labor in the United States. There was no agreement. 


ECONOMIC DEADLOCK 
The 17,000 oil workers struck on May 27, 1937, paralyzing 
the economic life of Mexico. The issue was submitted to the 
Federal Commission on Conciliation and Arbitration for study 
and report. The Union lifted strike on June 9. 
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After due deliberation the Commission found most of the 
Union’s arguments justified, recommended that the companies 
be ordered to meet specified increases in wages and social 
services, estimated that these would cost the companies 26 mil- 
lion pesos. 

The companies pronounced the Commission’s report “clearly 
prejudiced and impassioned.” They denied earning annual 
average profits of 16.8 per cent as charged, and claimed a 
figure of 7.5 per cent. They denied other facts and figures in 
the Commission’s reports. Meanwhile, the Labor Board ordered 
the companies to make the increases recommended by the Com- 
mission, set the cost of these increases at a little over 26 million 
pesos, and outlined in detail the dictated wage increases and 
social services. The companies replied that they could not 
shoulder the burden, that it would cost them 41 millions, 
that they earned but 13 millions. They denounced provisions 
limiting the companies’ control of personnel as unworkable. 

On December 28, 1937 the oil companies filed an injunction 
with the Supreme Court. For two months public opinion was 
inflamed, the case was tried in the press and the streets. Car- 
denas accused the companies of inviting panic by withdrawing 
their money from banks. Harsh remarks in regard to the honor 
of Mexican courts were charged against some British and 
Americans. 

The Supreme Court denied the petition of the companies, 
upheld the Labor Board’s award. The companies announced 
their “inability to comply.” The Labor Board set March 7 as 
the deadline for compliance. Meanwhile, Cardenas sought 
compromise with the companies. Several abler members of 
his cabinet urged that a solution be found, that extreme mea- 
sures be aveided. The president gave his guarantee that the 
costs would not go beyond 26,300,000 pesos. The companies 
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raised their offer to 22,500,000 pesos, finally to the full 26 mil- 
lions, provided the administrative features of the award were 
eliminated. This compromise was not accepted. On March 18, 
1937, President Cardenas issued his decree of expropriation. 


TRANSITION 
Expropriation did not settle Mexico’s troubles with oil. The oil 
administrators lacked technicians, tankers, experience. Machin- 
ery wore out, they could neither replace it, nor secure parts. 
They lacked markets. American and British companies, for 
reasons not difficult to understand, refused to accept Mexican 
oil. Mexico was forced to market her oil as best she could, 
including sales in blocked marks to Germany. No adequate 
figures are available which tell what happened to Mexican oil 
after March 1938. 

Washington faced a severe test of the Good Neighbor 
policy. The Department of State steadily pushed Mexico and 
the oil companies towards realistic settlement, but efforts 
repeatedly failed. 

The outbreak of war in September 1939, the involvement of 
the United States in December 1941, gave Mexican oil critical 
importance, made agreement imperative. In January 1942, 
Mexico and Washington agreed to put the question of valua- 
tion in the hands of two commissioners: one appointed by 
President Avila Camacho, one by President Roosevelt. They 
reported in April, recommended the payment of $23,995,991 to 
cover all outstanding claims of American oil companies. 

This settlement does not satisfy holders of oil securities in 
the United States. For they realize that even this award can 
be whittled down by claims for taxes and back wages. But 
the award does mean that the United States concedes Mexico’s 
chief contention, namely, that subsoil wealth belongs, always 
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has belonged, to the nation; that no grants, however legal, 
can alienate those rights. Mexico pays for the machinery, the 
pipe lines, the equipment on the surface; she does not pay for 
the billions of barrels of oil which lie below the surface. 








7. Mexico and the World 


Mexico has had plenty of brushes with the nations of the world. 
These encounters have often been humiliating. Late comer to 
independence, fettered by her colonial tradition, unprepared 
for self-government, she was powerless to cope with stronger 
powers. It has been an unequal struggle. She has not had the 
economic power, the military might or the political leadership 
to enable her to defend herself. Nevertheless, Mexico’s record 
in foreign relations reveals skill of high order. 

Mexico’s dealings with Europe and the United States have 
determined much of her internal development. Let us look at 
the record. 


MEXICO AND ENGLAND 

With the British, Mexico has had experiences both sad and 
pleasant, from the earliest colonial days down to the present 
time. In the sixteenth century, Francis Drake and his buccaneer 
friends made plenty of trouble. And trouble continued for 
two centuries. 

Independent Mexico got off to a better start with England. 
Here credit was chiefly due to the rise to power of George 
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Canning, who became British foreign minister in 1822. Canning, 
happily for England and Mexico (and all Latin America), 
decided that British commercial interests would best be served 
by creation of independent American republics. His theory 
was: keep France, Austria and Prussia out of the Americas; 
then the British will inherit the trade. The tangible result in 
1823 was the Monroe Doctrine, by which the United States 
effectually cleared the way for British drummers. 

British interests in Mexico were also served by H. C. Ward, 
the first British envoy to independent Mexico, whose charm 
and solid business sense laid a strong foundation for British 
interests. For sixty years after Mexico became independent, 
the British had the undisputed inside track. 

Not until the 1880’s did Porfirio Diaz discover that Mexico’s 
interest would be served by alternate encouragement to British 
and American capitalists. It was an excellent strategy and the 
battle between British and American mining interests, oil 
operators, railroad builders continued unabated, with Mexico 
the consistent gainer. 

The policy of the British since 1910 has been chiefly cen- 
tered on the attempt to protect their heavy investment in oil, 
mines, public utilities, agriculture. But the contest has gone 
steadily against them. British-owned haciendas were expropri- 
ated; British oil interests were attacked. The last chapter in the 
defeat of British diplomacy came in 1938, when diplomatic 
relations were severed with harsh words. Since then, a grow- 
ing sense of unity in the face of common dangers has to 
some extent modified the bitterness between the two countries. 


MEXICO AND FRANCE 


The French lost almost their last foothold in the Americas by 
the sale of Louisiana in 1803. There remained in France a per- 
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sistent nostalgia for American soil. When the United States 
was busied with its Civil War, Napoleon III decided France’s 
opportunity had come. For seven years, French armies fought 
on Mexican soil in a losing battle to keep Maximilian on his 
throne. 

Since then, the French have been satisfied with a cultural and 
economic cultivation of Mexico which has been signally suc- 
cessful. On the cultural side, intellectual Mexico has been pro- 
foundly influenced by the appeal of Pan-Latinism, the spiritual 
union of the Latin peoples, with Paris as the source of inspira- 
tion. On the economic side, French capital found profitable 
investment in the textile business of Mexico, and the French 
own most department stores in the chief cities, as well as many 
other concerns. The French stand high in the regard of the 
Mexicans. 


MEXICO AND GERMANY 

Germany has played no part in the foreign problems of Mex- 
ico until recent years. Some Germans settled in Mexico during 
the nineteenth century. This migration increased after 1900, 
but it had no political significance until the government of 
Hitler begat using German colonists everywhere as agents 
of the Third Reich. During the Hitler decade, German culti- 
vation of Mexican cultural circles as well as of trade has 
moved apace. 

The Germans have always occupied a respected place in 
Mexico. Their schools have been excellent; German intellec- 
tuals have brought welcome contributions to university life; 
German residents have built themselves into the life of the 
country. Today, the story of German activities in Mexico is 
one familar throughout Latin America—espionage, coercion, 
persuasion. The German occupies.a strong position, for his 
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country is the one major European power which has never 
interfered with Mexico. 


MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES 


Fear of the United States has for a century and more been 
the determining force in Mexican foreign policy. On our side, 
we have heard much of “the Mexican problem”; we forget 
that every loyal Mexican has been trained from boyhood to 
fear “the Colossus of the North.” 

Texas was from the beginning a bone of contention. Texas 
was filling up with American immigrants. Mexico sought inef- 
fectually to stop this flow. Washington continued to protect 
her colonists. When war finally came in 1846, there could be 
no doubt as to the outcome. Mexico was rendered impotent 
by internal dissensions, and had no effective military force. 
Americans easily forget that we came off victor with one-half 
Mexico’s territory. No Mexican forgets it. 
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AMERICAN DOLLARS IN MEXICO 


After 1853 the United States followed the British example in 
Mexico, investing money in mines, oil lands, farming lands, 
railroads and numerous other enterprises. The Diaz regime 
was the golden period of opportunity for the investor. By 
1912, the American investment was over one billion dollars, 
three times that of the British, and nationalistic Mexicans 
were persuaded that the rule of Mexico had been transferred 
from Mexico City to Wall Street. Contemplation of the final 
fate of some of the dollars put into oil wells, baciendas, rail- 
roads, and government bonds, however, must lead the inves- 
tors to some dour reflections. 

The revolution of 1911 opened the way to fresh discords. 
The American Ambassador, Henry Lane Wilson, bore the 
brunt of much Mexican criticism. He was described as an 
indefatigable defender of American “rights,” and as totally 
oblivious to the rights of the Mexican people. He was described 
as conspiring with Huerta against Madero and sharing moral 
responsibility for Madero’s downfall. At this juncture Wood- 
row Wilson came to the White House, and resolutely refused 
to accept Huerta. President Wilson had decided to back 
Carranza, and Ambassador Wilson was recalled. 


WOODROW WILSON AND MEXICO 

The Mexican policy of Woodrow Wilson has been hotly 
denounced by Mexicans. Some give him credit for his refusal 
to deal with Huerta, and for his support of Carranza. But by 
seizing the port of Vera Cruz in his effort to hasten Huerta’s 
downfall, Wilson succeeded only in uniting all factions in 
Mexico against the United States. 

Wilson recognized Carranza in October 1915, but the psy- 
chological effect was largely canceled five months later by his 
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dispatch of an expeditionary force across the Texas border in 
pursuit of Pancho Villa. It did not matter that Villa had 
invaded us first and was in revolt against the government of 
Carranza—the intervention of the United States was consid- 
ered a violation of Mexico’s sovereign territory. 

In retrospect, it may be said for President Wilson that he 
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resisted enormous political pressure at home for thoroughgoing 
intervention. He wanted to stay out; he almost did stay out; ° 
but the effect of the Vera Cruz incident and the Pershing a 


expedition was almost as disastrous to. good relations as though . 
he had ordered all-out intervention. 

United States relations with Mexico since 1917 have been 
shaped by conflicts arising out of the provisions of the Mex- 
ican Constitution. Diplomacy has concerned itself with. the 
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expropriation of large estates—-many American-owned; of oil 
properties—about half of them in the hands of American com- 
panies. The atmosphere has been clouded by the Church issue 
which aroused widespread sympathy for the Mexican clergy 
among their coreligionists north of the Rio Grande. 


ENTER THE GOOD NEIGHBOR 


The turn of affairs came in 1927, when President Coolidge 
sent Dwight W. Morrow to Mexico. Morrow’s idea of diplo- 
macy was summed up in his own remark before going to 
Mexico: “I don’t know what I can do. One thing I know; I 
shall like the Mexicans.” This was a welcome note, and it was 
honest. Good lawyer and financier that he was, he viewed 
his task as the safeguarding of Mexican interests as well as 
protection of American rights. 

Morrow stayed until 1929, long enough to effect a reason- 
able settlement of the oil controversy (which did not stay 
settled), and to mediate in the church controversy. 

Good neighborliness, thus begun, has continued. There have 
been arguments, it is true. The oil debate broke out again in 
1937 with renewed bitterness, but by then the nation was in 
a different mood. The land question continued to trouble rela- 
tions, but here again, the American people were not interested 
in quarrels over the fate of wandering dollars in Mexico. The 
majority of them had lost so many dollars at home that they 
could not get excited over dollars lost abroad. The Church 
question continued to mend, and the outcry of religionists in 
the United States died down as Mexico gave freedom to her 
priests. 

The reality of the Good Neighbor policy was tested by the 
Mexican presidential election of 1940. Many private interests 
sought to involve the United States in the contest between the 
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rival candidates, Manuel Avila Camacho and Andreu Almazan. 
Powerful groups tried to enlist our sympathy for Almazan 
as promising a more conservative course with land and oil. 
Washington wisely stood aside, said nothing, did nothing. The 
election was a free one, so far as United States pressure was 
concerned, and Avila Camacho won. 

Relations between Mexico and the United States have never 
been more amicable. The oil question seems settled; the oil 
companies are not satisfied, but have learned that they must 
take what they can get. Land distribution has reached a stand- 
still. It may again be resumed. More American owners may 
lose their lands—but the news will scarcely get first-page space. 
Distrust of the United States has slowly ebbed. More Mexicans 
than ever before in history are ready to travel with the United 
States. This conclusion was fortified by Mexico’s final break 
with the Axis in June 1942. 











8. Mexico and the War 
























When war broke out in September 1939, a conference of for- 
eign ministers of the American states was convened in Panama. 
Mexico’s spokesmen asked “a joint declaration of continental 
solidarity.” From the first days of the war, Mexico stood firmly 
with Washington for complete all-American cooperation. 
Mexico’s chief labor spokesman, Lombardo Toledano, went 
further, demanded Mexico’s immediate entry into the war on 
the side of the democracies. 

Mexico gave further evidence of solidarity with the United 
States during 1940, 1941 and 1942. Her delegation at the con- 
ference of Havana in July 1940 supported all-out measures for 
American defense, occupation of areas in the Western Hem- 
isphere which might fall into Axis hands, and cooperative eco- 
nomic proposals. The Mexican government accepted Washing- 
ton’s proposals for joint use of airports and bases. Avila Cama- 
cho, elected to the presidency in 1940, made a strong declara- 
tion for American solidarity. His Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Ezequiel Padilla, announced in January 1941 that Mexico 
would regard “an aggression against any American nation... 
as aggression against herself.” Meanwhile, Mexican oil conces- 
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sions to Japan had been cancelled; agreements had been reached 
to ship all possible supplies of strategic metals to the United 
States. 


BREAK WITH THE AXIS 

When the Japanese struck at Pearl Harbor December 7, 1941, 
Mexico was one of the first to break diplomatic relations with 
the Axis. At the inter-American conference in Rio de Janeiro 
in January 1942, Mexico’s spokesman, Padilla, was the most out- 
spoken in pleas for complete American solidarity against the 
Axis. Meanwhile the oil question was pushed to a conclusion 
in April 1942, and the outstanding source of friction removed. 
On June 1, 1942, Avila Camacho signed a declaration of war 
against Japan, Germany and Italy. Four days later, in an effort 
to quiet the considerable domestic protest, he assured Mexi- 
cans that Mexico would send no troops abroad, but would 
confine herself to defense of her national territory and joint 
defense with the United States. 

It was welcome news. Mexico, so long suspicious of the 
United States, said: “This is our war as well as yours. We 
stand together.” 

In realism, we ask what this means in terms of the total war 
effort. We ask exactly how far Mexico will go with us, how 
much she can contribute. We ask it in no captious spirit, but 
simply in the spirit of frank interchange between allies. Three 
questions are important: 

First, does the Mexican declaration of war represent the will 
of the Mexican people? 

Second, what forces in Mexico determine the country’s 


course? 
Third, in what ways can Mexico contribute to the war 


effort? 
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WHERE MEXICANS STAND 
The clue to an answer for the first question lies in the classi- 
fication of Mexican economic groups (Section III of this 
book). Seventy per cent of the population are farmers and 
farm laborers. Where do these stand? 

The answer is clear. The majority have no idea whatsoever 
as to what it is all about. The farmers of Mexico, from the 
humblest pedn on the distant hacienda to the independent 
farmer of a few acres, are so engrossed in the hard job of 
earning a living under adverse circumstances that they have 
little opportunity to know about the larger world. The few 
who are literate and vocal—some of the ejidatarios and the 
rancheros—are chiefly dominated by suspicion of all foreigners. 
They are Mexico’s most earnest isolationists. 

Look at the industrial workers, roughly 10 per cent of the 
population. The majority can read and write, but many still 
live in isolation from the main currents of Mexican life. The 
leaders of organized labor are behind Avila Camacho. With 
them stand the more class-conscious members of the unions. 

The lower middle class (another 10 per cent) are politically 
conscious and increasingly nationalistic. They have long-stand- 
ing grievances against the United States. A sampling of opinion 
leaves the impression that a small minority are more favorable 
to the Axis than to the United Nations, a majority are content 
to be Mexicans and to let the world ride by. Only a few are 
really persuaded that Mexico's future lies in solidarity with 
the United States. 

The economic top strata—perhaps a 5-per-cent slice of the 
entire populace—contain the more vocal and effective friends 
of American solidarity. Here are numbered many political 
leaders, industrialists, heads of large businesses and intellectu- 
als. These shape Mexico’s present attitude toward the world. 
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FORCES WHICH SHAPE MEXICO’S COURSE 
In Mexico, in the United States, in every nation, there are 
social forces and traditions which play upon public opinion, 
and shape attitudes toward international affairs. 

First, there is the historical factor. Fear of the United States 
and mistrust of our motives are bedded deep in the hearts of 
Mexicans. We may argue: history is water over the dam; now 
we face common dangers; let us make common cause. Many 
a Mexican would retort: water over the dam cuts deep chan- 
nels; we had no reason to trust you yesterday; why should we 
trust you today? 

Then there is Mexican nationalism, which makes for isola- 
tion. For economic and political defense, Mexico has with- 
drawn within herself. Out of weakness, she seeks to fortify 
her inner life, to build her economic defenses, to make herself 
as self-sustaining as possible. 

Mexican poverty, too, makes for aloofness. It is not easy to 
be a poor neighbor of the rich man. The abject misery of life 
allotted the overwhelming majority of Mexicans does not 
foster easy and generous attitudes towards the more fortunate. 
The nerves of the poor lie exposed and tingling. The more 
prosperous neighbor is suspect as an exploiter. Alliance with 
such neighbors does not come easily. 


CHURCH AND PRESS 
The Mexican Church is another important factor. It was 
shaped by the Church of Spain; many of its ties are still with 
that Church. The Civil War in Spain tore the feelings of 
believers everywhere; the majority of loyal clergy sided with 
the forces of Francisco Franco. This sympathy, perfectly 
understandable as it is in the light of history and conviction, 
has carried over into a considerable allegiance to the Falange. 
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There are many churchmen, high and low, in Mexico who 
look to Franco as the defender of the faith, as the bulwark 
against communism. This conviction is formidable because it 
is honest and rooted in religious loyalty. However it would 
be unfair to class all churchmen on the side of the Falange 
(and indirectly on the side of the Axis) and against the demo- 
cratic forces of the United Nations. The struggles of the past 
twenty years, in which the Church has been torn by a running 
fight with the powers of the State, have brought to the fore a 
realistic group of clergy endowed with faith in the common 
man, believers in the tenets of democracy. Among these, Arch- 
bishop Martinez is conspicuous. 

The Mexican press also has an influence. It has made great 
strides during recent years. Its course has been troubled 2 
the interference of political chiefs, of labor leaders—and, 
course, advertisers. Furthermore, the press has had an ate 
fight to get an adequate distribution. Widespread illiteracy 
means a small reading public. Mexican periodicals have had to 
live by their wits—and wits sometimes lead into devious chan- 
nels, as students of American journalism will attest. Today, 
the Mexican press is almost entirely on the democratic side, 
increasingly friendly to cooperation with the United States, 
realistic in facing Mexico’s peril in the present world situation. 

Finally, there is the work of Axis nationals in Mexico. We 
have discussed the German propaganda drive—economic and 
cultural. It is powerful and effective. The Italians also take a 
hand, but are comparatively unimportant. Japanese activities 
are chiefly those of spies, perhaps of potential saboteurs. 


MEXICO'S CONTRIBUTION TOWARD THE WAR EFFORT 


Mexico stands committed. Behind that decision lie the official 
acts of the government in power; the leaders of organized 
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labor; much of the weight of the business community; a sub- 
stantial slice of opinion in the upper and lower middle class. 

Mexico can do the following to aid the United Nations’ 
war effort: 

1. Police her long coast lines on the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
The defense of those lines is essential for the protection of our 
own exposed flanks, protection of the Panama Canal. Lonely 
inlets on the Mexican coasts might be used for refueling enemy 
submarines. The danger is real—there are hundreds of miles 
of coast with scant population; enemy aliens abound, the pov- 
erty of Mexicans invites attempts on the part of the enemy to 
enlist their aid. Mexico has placed ex-President Lazaro Car- 
denas in charge of the armies of defense, and he has organized 
his patrols upon the West Coast. His ability and incorruptibil- 
ity promise much to our common defense. 

2. Control Axis agents within Mexico. Mexico gives evi- 
dence of curbing Japanese and German agents with consider- 
able vigilance. She needs more and better trained agents to 
watch the activities of her enemies, and ours. The government 
of Avila Camacho is cooperating loyally with Washington in 
this matter. 

3. Cooperate with other United Nations in the matter of 
air and naval bases. Mexico has agreed to the joint use of such 
bases by the forces of the United States and Mexico. This 
important line of collaboration will be extended. 

4- Push the building of the Pan American highway. The 
completion of the highway from Texas to Panama is a stern 
military necessity. Export-Import Bank loans have been ex- 
tended to Mexico and the republics of Central America to 
speed its achievement. Mexico has completed the link between 
Texas and the city of Mexico, is now rushing further work 
to link the capital with the Guatemalan border. 
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5. Cooperate in economic matters. This must work both 
ways. Mexican industry has been severely jolted by the war, 
machinery and raw materials from the United States are no 
longer available in adequate quantity. Washington seeks ways 
in which to bolster Mexican economy. Mexico, meanwhile, is 
speeding up production of strategic metals needed by the 
United States—copper, lead, zinc, tin, mercury, antimony, bis- 
muth, tungsten, molybdenum, manganese. Mexico produces 
a little rubber, can produce more. 

6. Export Mexican labor. Plans are being formulated to send 
sizable contingents of agricultural workers to help in the fields 
of the United States, to take the place of men drafted for mili- 
tary service. Unhappy experiences in the past have taught cau- 
tion; too often we have made bitter enemies of our Mexican 
workers. If proper safeguards can be thrown about such loaned 
laborers, they can make a genuine contribution to the total war 
effort. 

Mexico and the United States are now partners. This makes 
history, and gives promise of better days when peace returns. 


































9. Looking Forward 


The business of living together belongs under the head of the 
fine arts. For nations as well as individuals, it requires patience, 
wisdom and a sense of humor. Mexico and the United States 
have not always exercised these three graces. Mutual recrim- 
inations have multiplied, understanding has been retarded. 
Today, on both sides of the Rio Grande, the mood is to dis- 
miss ancient grievances as fallen leaves, consigned to the winds. 
We face common foes. Our liberties and hopes are in peril. 
We stand together. 

The test of this new-found common purpose will come with 
the war, and with the peace. When the battle is ended and vic- 
tory won, then we must build in earnest. Will the doctrine of 
the Good Neighbor then prove to have solid flesh? Will we 
share economic goods in wisdom and justice? Will the sov- 
ereignty of the weaker partner remain unimpaired? Can the 
integrity of our relations be protected against revived imperial- 
ism on the American side, against spoilsmen on the Mexican 
side? This is our hope. 

Today, there is but one course open. Mexican and American 
interests alike demand conclusive victory over the Axis. Mex- 
ico can and will contribute. It is heartening that so many 
Mexicans are saying, This is our war as well as yours, we will 
fight it together. They thus contribute towards the day when 
they can say with equal justice, This is also our peace, let us 
prosper in it together. 
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